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ADVERTISEMENT. 



This beautiful little work was first 
published at Boston, in the United States. 
It conveys such admirable lessons, and is 
written in so attractive a style, that the 
Editor has thought it well deserving of 
being reprinted in England. He has not 
scrupled, however, to correct many in- 
accurate expressions, and to alter several 
passages, where the sentiments appeared 
to him such as would not naturally sug- 
gest themselves to the mind of a child. 
He has also materially altered the de- 
scription of the eyCf as he was informed 
by an eminent oculist that it was not 
correct, as given in the original edition. 
He has substituted English money for 
American, and in Chapter XII., the names 
of books which he knows and approves ; 
and be has added explanatory notes re- 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

specting Washington and La Fayette. 
He trusts that these alterations will con- 
tribute to the utility of the work, and 
that it wffl be found' to be an interesting 
and valuable addition to our juvenile 
libraries. 

Loni0ny Jime9, 1S32. 



This Second English Edition is re- 
printed from the Third American, a copy 
of which was kindly sent to the Editor by 
the Author herself. The new matter con- 
sists chiefly of an anecdote of La Fayette, 
at the end of Chapter VIII. ; of several 
respecting Washington, in Chapter XII., 
and of the whole of Chapter XIIL 

March 27, 1833. 
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WELL-SPENT HOUR. 



CHAPTER I. 

PIETY AT HOME. 



* Mother, I am tired of reading:; can't 
70U tell me of something to do ?' said Kitty 
Nelson^ one day, as she stretched herself out, 
and gaped, as if she were very weary, < Oh 
yes, my dear,' said her mother, *yoa may 
hem this handkerchief, or you may pick up 
these shreds/ * Oh,' said the little girl, * but 
that woiild be tiresome, and I want some 
thing pleasant to do : you know you told me 
I might do what I pleased in the vacation, if 
I did nothing wroi^.' *True, my dear, but 
I told you I did not believe you would be 
happy when idle, and advised you to employ 
yourself; yet I left you at liberty to choose 
for yourself/ 

B 



2 PIETY AT HOME. 

< But, mother, can't you tMnk of any thing 
pleasant for me to do ?' ^ Can jou tell me any 
thing of the sermon that we heard yesterday ?' 
said her mother. *I remember the text, I 
think,' said Kitty. ' What was it, my dear ?' 
<It was, ''Let them shew their piety at 
home." What is piety, mother?' 'Piety, 
my dear, is love and obedience to God ; it is 
a desire to please him, and a continnal and 
grateful remembrance of all his kindness to 
us, and a fear of o£fending a Being of such 
great goodness. Do you remember any thing 
that the minister said about it ?' 'He talked 
a great deal about spending one hour well ; 
I did not understand all, but I understood a 
great deal of what he said, and it made me 
think of what I could do in an hour.' ' Well, 
Kitty, what could you do in an hour?' ' Do 
you mean, mother, bow many of my lessociB 
I could learn in an hour ?' 'No; but if you 
had no lessons to learn, as now, for instance, 
and wanted to spend an hour well, what good 
could you do ?' 'I am sore, mother, I don't 
know. If I were to sew an hour, I could not 
do much; and beades, Roxy does all your 
sewing ; and there is some one to do all the 
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other work in the house ; there i» nothiiig for 
me to do.' * Is there no way of doing good 
but in doing the w<»:k of the house, or 
sewing ?' said her mother. ' Do I never do 
jron good, except when I make your clothes, 
or give jou food ?' * Oh yes, mother, you 
teach me, and you saake me happy.' ' And 
cannot you make any one happy?' Here 
Kitty hesitated. — * Sometimes, mother, when 
I am good and industrious, you say I make 
you and my father happy.' — ' Is there no one 
else you can piake happy or unhappy, my 
dear?' <Yes, mother, I can make James 
and Lucy happy, and sometimes I make them 
vmhappy ; and I sgn afraid I troubled Lucy 
this morning.' 'And could you not make 
her happy again?' *0h, yes, mother, I 
think I could.' < Then, my dear, you have 
something to do. If we are really anxious 
to do good, we shall find opportunities 
enough.' ' Shall I go to Lucy now, mother ? 
I left her crying up stairs.' 

'Stop one minute, my dear; I have some* 
thing to propose to you: suppose you try 
this one hopr,- jand see how much good you 
can do in it? It is noyr twelve o'clq^k; 
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when the clock strikes one, come and tell me' 
whether you have found anj thing to do> and 
whether jou have been happy : should yovk 
like to try ?' * Yee, mother, I should,.' said 
Kitty ; ^ hut I am afiraiid i ca^oiot do much in 
one hour.' * Well, my dear,* said her mother, 
*you cannot better b^[in the hour than by 
going to little Lucy, and trying to make her 
happy.' 

Kitty was a sensible/ thoughtftd girl : she 
sometimes did wrongs but was soon sorry 
for it, and tried to do better: she walked 
slowly out of the room, thinking what good 
she could possibly do in on hour. By the 
time she had shut the door she- thought 
again of Lucy, to whom she had been so 
disobli^g, and skipped up stairs to make 
up with her first, before she did any thing 
else. 

There she found Lucy sittmg on the floor, 
fretting just as she had left her. She sat 
close down by her, and said, * Don't cry, 
Lucy, and I will dress your doll.' * But you 
sha'nt,' said Lucy; ^it's all torn, and you 
can't ; you would not dress it when I asked 
jo^ and I won't let you do it now.' And 
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sure enough Lucy was so impatient because 
Kitty would not dress her doU^ that she had 
pulled and twitched the froo]^ till it was torn 
and spoiled. Kittj knew that it was her 
fitult, and that if she had been land to her 
little sister she would have been happj and 
goody and the gown not torn. * I am sorry/ said 
she, < that I was so cross ; and if Roxy will 
give me something to make the doll a firock 
ofy and cut it out, I wQl make you a nice one, 
Lucy, and make her look as pretty as ever.' 

Roxy soon found something pretty for the 
doll, and cut it out, and Kitty went to work 
as busy as a bee upon the ^ck. Little Lucy 
liow felt pleased, and began to clap her hands 
and te.ugh, and they both felt very happy. 
Just as Kitty was putting in one of the 
sleeves, her brother James came runi^ng 
into the nursery. * Do, Kitty,' said he, * help 
me to find the answer to this question in 
Colbum,' ^Oh dear, James T said she, <I 
a^ so busy I can't leave off for one minute : 
I want to get Lucy's doll dressed.' — ^^Then,' 
said James, ^I shall lose my place in my 
class this afternoon, for I cannot puzzle it 

b2 
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bnty and I shall lose a mark, and sliall not 
get a bobk. Oil do, Kitty, help me !' 

Kitty could not bear to leave the doll ; hot 
she remembered that she was to try and see 
how much good she could do this honr, and 
she knew it would be doing harm instead of 
good to refuse to assist her brother ; so she 
told him she was ready to help him, and they 
soon found the answer together, for it is cer- 
tainly true that two heads are better than 
one. — James said, < 'Thank yon, Kitty,' so 
pleasantly, and ran off looking so happy, that 
Kitty was very glad she had been able to 
assist him. But her patience and good reso- 
lutions were to have further trials. She was 
just going on nicely with the doll's £roc]^ 
when her aunt came in. * Kitty,' said she, 
* I want you to carry this book to old Mrs. 
Welles; I know you like to go there, and 
your mother says you may if you please.' — 
*0h, she is making a gown for my doll!' 
said Lucy, * and must not go.' * But your 
mother says you may go with her, if Kitty 
will take care of you,' said her aunt 

Now Kitty did not like very well to walk 
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with Lucy; for, as she was only six years 
old, and Kitty was nine, she had to walk 
slower with her than she liked, and she 
wanted to finish dressing the doll; bnt she 
again remembered that this was the hour in 
which she was to do as mnch good as she 
conld, and she knew how much pleasure the 
book would give to poor Mrs. Welles; so 
she jnmped np, and pnt on her boimet, and 
Lucy's, and they soon set off. The poor 
woman was rejoiced to see the little girls, and 
very glad of the book. *My eyes are so 
weak. Miss Kitty, I should be much obliged 
to you if you would read a little of it to me.' 
Kitty wanted to go home, ^but,' said she to 
herself, * it will be doing good, I am sure, to 
read to this old lady;* so they gave Lucy 
some playthings, and Kitty read as well as 
she possibly could. 

Before long Lucy became restless, and 
Mrs. Welles, who was very considerate, said, 
she was much obliged to Kitty, but as her 
sister was tired, she had better go home with 
her ; * but I shall be happier all the day for 
the pleasant thoughts I have got from the 
book you have been reading, and the remem- 
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brance of my little friends, and the sight of 
their pleasant countenances. God bless you, 
dear children ; jou have done me good.' 

Thej arrived at home just as it struck 
one, with fine rosy cheeks, and light and 
happy hearts, and found their mother in the 
nursery. * Well, my dear,' said she, * how 
has the hour been passed ? have you done 
any good? have you been happy?' *0h, 
very happy,' said Kitty. — * Mrs. Welles says 
we have done her good.' ^And what else 
have you done, my dear ?' Kitty then told 
her of every thing she had done during the 
hour. *So,' said her mother, *you have 
made Lucy and James and poor Mrs. Welles 
all happy, and been happy yourself, and 
made your mother happy too, ipy chUd.' — 
'And me,' said her aunt. 'And you have 
done all this,' continued her mother, *by 
thinking of the happiness of others, rather 
than of your own ; and you have done it in 
one hour ; and now you know what a well- 
spent hour means. — But there is another 
Being, whom you cannot see, but who has 
witnessed and who approves of what you 
have done ; who do you think it is ?' ' It is 
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God, mother, for you have told me that 
he sees me always/ *Yes, my dear, and 
it is by doing your duty, as you have done 
for this last hour, with a hearty desire to 
please Him, that you can shew piety at 
home/ 

Kitty understood what her mother said, 
and felt very happy, though she said nothing 
more ; for when she thought that such a little 
girl as she was had pleased Almighty God, 
her heart was too full to speak, and she did not 
know how to express what she felt. She sat 
down by the side of her mother, and finished 
the doll's gown, and she spent the remaiiider 
of the day as she had that one hour ; for she 
found she was so much happier when think- 
ing of others, and trying to do good, that 
nothing that day could have tempted her to 
be selfish and disobliging; and often after- 
wards, when she was older, and was in 
danger of doing wrong, the recollection of the 
happiness of this one well-spent hour has 
encouraged her and given her strength to do 
right; and from that hour she began ^to 
shew piety at home.' 



• ( 10 ^ 
CHAPTER 11. 

• THK WONDERFUL BOOK. 

Thsy who remember Kittj Nelsoa's first 
Well-spent Hour, maj, perhaps, be glad ta 
hear how she passed more of her time ; and 
we propose to give an account of some of 
what she called her happy hours: this 70a 
will find alwajs means her wdl-spent hours ; 
for there are no others that we can call happy 
afber they are passed. 

As Kitty was only a name she received 
when she was an infant, as an expressicm. of 
endearment, we think it best, as we shall 
hear about her as she is growing up, to call 
her by her own name, Catharine. 

She was one day sittmg with her mc^er ; 
she had just finished reading the Sequel to 
Frank. She had taken great pleasure in it ; 
and as she shut up the book, she said, *1 
like Frank very much, mother. Was th^e 
ever really such » boy as Frank ? And did 
he save his mother firom being bitten by a 
mad dog?' 

^ I dare say, my dear, that there has been 
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such a boy as Frank.' — * But, moUier, was 
he a real boy ? Did he live, and talk, and 
act jnst as it says in the book, with Mary, 
and Lewis, and Granville, and all of them ?' 

* No, Catharine. This boy never lived or 
talked, except in the book Tliis is what is 
called * fiction.' 

* TTiat means, yon told me yesterday, mo- 
^er, a story made tip ; and yet it seems to 
me as if there was a boy named Frank, and 
that all that is told about him is true ; and if 
I were to go to Frank's country, I am sure I 
should expect to see him and his Mend 
Mary.' After a short silence, Catharine 
added, * Mother, is it not curious that such a 
Httle thing as that book, with only tho^ little 
black things put all in rows, should make 
you think so much, and make you laugh and 
cry ? A book seems very curious to me, now 
I think of it' 

<It is, my chfld, viery curiotis,' answered 
her mother; *but I will tell you of some- 
thing that is like a book, but is &r more 
wonderM. There is a sometiiing, which we 
will call a book, that contains a great variety 
of beantiM pictures, a vast many interesting 
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stories, and all sorts of things to make stories 
of. Thej who possess it, have only, after 
they have read the stories and looked at the 
pictures for a while, to wish for others ; and 
these disappear and others come in their 
place, and so on, till they are wearied ; and 
those that go away will come agaia when 
they are called. 

* This book is possessed of two of the best 
contrivances possible to famish itself with 
pictures. They copy the most glorious and 
beautiful things in an instant ; they represent 
the grandest and most magnificent, and the 
smallest and most insignificant things exactly ; 
they paint every thing just as it is in nature, 
with every variety of form and colour that it 
possesses, and there is always room enough 
in the book for all these pictures, let them be 
ever so numerous; it will shew you one — 
and when you are tired of that, another ap- 
pears, and so on according to your fancy. 

< This book has many other ways of m- 
creasing its treasures when you please it 
should ; it can write upon its pages all that 
is said in its presence. It has a way of col- 
lecting and retaining the delicious fragrance 
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of ilower0y when the flowers are all dead and 
gone. In the midst of the wintrj storm, as 
jou are sitting over the fire, it can make jou 
enjoj the fine summer fruits, and the mnsic 
of the singing birds, and the soft, warm air/ 

* Why, mother,' exclaimed Catharine, * who 
has thifl book ?' — * Everj bodj, my dear, has 
such a book as this; you have one; you 
carry it with you wherever you go ; the 
poorest child there is has one. Children 
have not had time to collect as many pic- 
tures, or write as many things in it, as grown 
people, but every year of their lives they add 
something to it ; and if, as they grow up, they 
seek for true and useful and beautiful things 
to put in i% they will find great delight in 
reading in it themselves, and communicating 
its contents to others. You can hardly 
imagine how many, and what interesting and 
valuable things a very wise man has in this 
book. It is composed of a soft substance, 
and kept in a hard case to preserve it from 
danger.' — *0 mother,' said Catharine, *do 
tell me what you mean !' 

< Cannot you guess ?* said her mother. 

< No, I don't think I can.' 

c 
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* Well, my dear, I will help you. If jou 
will do just as I tell you, jou will soon know 
what I mean.* Catharine said she would. 

* Tell me,' said her mother, * the story of 
Simple Susan.* Catharine repeated all she 
remembered of it.—* Now will you tell me 
where you were, and what you saw, the day 
that La Fayette* entered Boston ?* Catharine 
told all about the guns, and the music, and 
the procession, and of all the children that 

* La Fayette is a Frenchman, who went owr to 
America in the year 1776, and helped the people of 
that country to fight against the English, who op> 
pressed them. The Americans obtained their free- 
dom, and many years afterwards, when La Fayette 
was an old man, he said that he should like to go and 
see them again. When they heard that he was com- 
ing, they sent one of their largest ships to bring him, 
and when he arrived, they received him with many 
hononrs, to shew how thankful they were for all 
that he had done for them. When he visited the 
dty of Boston, a long train of children from a school 
went out to meet him, and one litlle girl stepped for- 
ward, and was taken into the general's carriage. She 
repeated some poetry very pretdly, which made the 
tears roll down the old man's cheeks ; and she then 
placed a wreath of flowers on his head, and said, 
* Welcome, welcome, La Fayette !' 
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went in It^ and of their opening to die right 
and left, and his walking tiurongh. * And he 
spoke to me, mother,* said she, ' I am snre ; 
and he smiled upon ns aU.' 

Here her mother interrupted her, to ask 
her to give an account of her sail down to 
Nahant in the steam-boat. Catharine did not 
like to leave La Fayette ; but she did as her 
mother desired ; and presently she told her 
of her going with her father to look at the 
engine, and of the great ocean, how it aston- 
ished her, and of the rocks, and the shells, 
and the beautiful polished stones ; * And you 
remember, mother,' she continued, ^ when we 
were sitting upon the rocks, and looking at 
the long sea-weed waving backwards and for- 
wards so gracefully, and the beautiful moss 
of all sorts of colours, how finely the horn 
sounded ; oh ! it seems as if I could hear it 
now.* Here Mrs. Nelson stopped Catharine, 
for otherwise she would have talked an hour, 
without stopping, of Nahant, and asked her 
whether she had been reading the account of 
Simple Susan, and La Fayette and Nahant, 
out of a printed book. ^ Oh ! no, mother, I 
remembered it' — *And now, my dear, do 
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you not know what I mean hy tMs wonderful 
book ? Did jou not tell me one story out of 
ity and then another ? and then did they not 
both give place to a third ? and did you not 
see pictores of La Fayette and the proces- 
sion, and of Nahant and the ocean? and 
hear the sound of g^nns and music, and the 
horn, in the book you were readii^ ? and do 
you not know now, what I mean ?' Catharine 
looked much pleased, and put her hand to 
her head. * This curious little book, in a 
hard case, full of pictures and stories, is up 
here, mother, is it not, where little Lucy says 
her thinkers are ? But the two wonderful 
painters, mother, who are they ?' * How,* 
said her mother, ^ were all those pictures 
drawn in your little book?* Catharine thought 
for a moment, and then exclaimed, ' Now I 
know all ; — but it seems to me, mother, that 
these eyes are very small to be painters of such 
great things. Why, I can see the whole sky, 
and the great ocean, with only this little eye !* 
— * And it is,' said her mother, "^ only a small 
part of this litde eye that paints the picture 
in this wonderful book. Look in my eye> my 
dear, and you will see a picture upon it.* —r 
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Catharine looked straight into her mother's 
eye, and stood so near that she saw onlj her 
own &ce. * O mother/ said she, * it is paint- 
ing my picture now 1' — ' Stand a little on one 
side,' said her mother, 'and see what picture 
it is taking now/ — ^Mrs. Nelson was sitting at 
the window; the sun had gone down while 
they were talking, and a beautiful new moon, 
with its sharp'pointed crescent, and a little 
twinkling star close by its side, were seen as 
she looked up in her mother's eye. ^ Oh ! 
beautaiial,' said Catharine ; < now it is painting 
that pretty moon, and that little bit of a star ; 
I see them as plain as day. O mother, it is 
Very curious T-^* It is, my dear child, very 
wonderful and very beautiful ; but the picture 
which you have just seen in my eye is not that 
of which I was speaking to you at first ; the 
picture of things which we ourselves see is 
not at the outside of the eye, like that which 
you saw of your own fJAce, and the moon, and 
the star, when you looked up into my eye, 
but it is in the inside^ at the back.' * Let me 
look again, mother, to try if I can see this 
oth^ picture in your eye.' ' It is so deep 
within the eye, my dear, that you caonot ^ee 

c 2 
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it ; bat another day I will tell you more about 
this wonderful instroment/ 

' Yon said the other daj, that you should 
like to see the ladj who wrote the Evening 
Prajer at a Girl's School; and do 70U not 
want to know Him who made this beautiful 
thing, the eje, and gave us all our wonderful 
faculties ?' * Oh ! yes, mother, but you know 
I could not see God.* * And you cannot now, 
and perhaps never wiU, be able to see the 
lady who wrote that prayer ; but should you 
not like to know every thing about her ? and 
if you heard she was very good, would you 
not love her, though you cannot see her? 
and would you not love her more and more 
for every good thing you heard of her?' 
* Yes, mother, I am sure I should.' * And 
cannot you love God for every good thing 
you know of him ? and cannot you seek for 
more knowledge of him ? and will you not 
love him better and better, as you become 
better acquainted with his works?' <Oh! 
yes, mother,' said Catharine, ^ I know I shall ; 
and I never shall forget this little curious 
book that he has given me, or how good he 
was to give me such a one^t. wheris I can keep 
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all the pleasant and useful things I learn, and 
all the beautiful things I see, so safe, and 
enjoy them again when I please ; and those 
two busy little painters — I shall remember 
them. Do teU me more about them.' *I 
will/ said her mother, ' another time, but we 
have talked enough now.' 

* This has been one of our happy hours, 
mother, has it not?' said Catharine, as she 
put her arms round her mother's neck. 
* Yes, it has been, my dear, and I hope we 
shall have many more.' 



CHAPTER m. 

THE CURIOUS PAINTERS. 

The next afternoon, when Catharine found 
her mother at leisure, she came and said to 
her, * Mother, don't you remember that you 
promised to tell me more about those curious 
little painters that form an image of every 
thing we <8ee at the back of the eye ?^ Is it 
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only that small dark spot in die fidddle of 
your eye that sees?' 

/That little place, my dear, is a sort of 
window, which lets in die light that makes 
the picture upon the back part of die eye. 
It is called the pupU, and it is what is meant 
hy the apple of the eye, which you recollect 
being puzzled with in the psalm that you 
read for your Sunday lesson. Do you re* 
member it?' After awhile, Catharine said, 
^Oh yes;' and repeated this verse, ^Keep 
me as the apple of thine eye, hide me under 
the shadow of thy wings.' 

' By this little round window the light en- 
ters the eye, and passes through to the back 
part of it, and represents there, upon what is 
called the retina, every thing that we see* 
So you perceive, that if by any accident the 
pupil of the eye were injured or closed, no 
light could enter it, and we should see no- 
thing of all this beautiful and glorious world 
around us ; we should be in perpetual dark- 
ness.' * And now, modier, I understand the 
psalm ; for it is necessary that these two lit- 
tle windows should be kept very safe, as safe 
as we pray that God would keep us. 
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' But is that a little hole all through the 
eje, mother?' 

* No, mj dear, it is onl j a hole in a sort of 
curtain, that hangs down in the eye ; and in 
front of it is a covering like a watch-glass, 
called the cornea, a Latin word that means 
Hke homy because it resembles thin horn 
which the light can shine through — ^as you 
may ascertain by asking the cook to shew 
you a fish's eye, and looking at this part.' 

* And is the eye all hollow, mother ? or 
what is between the pupil and the place on 
the back part of the eye where the picture is 
painted, that you called — I forget what you 
called it, mother ?' 

* The retina, my dear, from a Latin word 
that means a net, because it is spread over a 
part of the eye like delicate net- work. You 
ask me what is between the pupil and the 
retina. There are in the eye three different 
substances, called humours, all transparent. 
A transparent substance means any dung 
that can be seen through. The first one is 
directly in front of the pupil, and is called 
the aqueow, from a Latin word that means 
watery ; it is a thin liquid like water. The 
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second, behind that, is called the ctTstalline 
humour, from its clearness and brightness. 
It is formed like the magnifjing glasses they 
use in tdescopes. The one bejond this, and 
next the retina, is called the vUreaus humour, 
from its resemblance to glass. All these 
substances assist in forming the images of 
objects on the back of the eye ; but you axe 
not yet old enough to understand how, my 
child.' 

* Then, mother,' said Catharine, * our eyes 
are as curious as grandfiither's telescope, or 
as the camera obscura, which he gave us to 
see pictures with.' 

' They are &r more curious, my dear, and 
it is by imitating the eye that telescopes and 
the camera obscura are made so wdOi. I re* 
member, Catharine, when your grand&ither 
sent that camera obscura to you the other 
day, and your father shewed you the pictures 
in it, that you and Lucy and James capered 
about the room with joy, saying, " Oh, how 
good grand&ther is to give us such a beauti* 
frd thing !" and now, my dear, when you go 
into a garden and dance with joy at the sight 
of the flowers; when you look up with so 
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much wonder and delight at the beantifbl 
moon Bailing throogh the clouds, and at the 
blight twinkling stars; when, after having 
been even one daj awaj from your father 
and mother, jou feel so happy at looking in 
our faces, and reading in them our love for 
you ; — of whose goodness ought you to think ? 
Who has given yon eyes to see aU these de- 
lightful things? Whom should you then 
love ? Of whom should you then speak, and 
say, " Oh, how good he is !'* ' 

Catharine felt and understood what her 
mother said, and answered her that it was 
God. 

* 1 have yet much more, my dear,' said her 
mother, * that is very wonderful, to tell you 
about the eyes. This beautifnl little round 
window grows larger and smaller as you 
want more or less light When there is a 
great light, it contracts so as to take in but a 
little, and when the light is &Jnt, it becomes 
nearly twice as large, so as to take in more.' 

^ Why, mother,' said Catharine, ^ how can 
that be?' 

< Shut the shutter,' said Mrs. Nelson, ' and 
then lock in my eye.' ^e did so ; and she 
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saw the pupil of her mother's eje grow larger 
and larger. * Now open it/ said her mother. 
She did so, and it gradually became smaller. 
*Oh, it is verj curious !' said Catharine. * But, 
mother, is not that prettj rim round the pupil 
of anj use ?' 

* That is the curtain I spoke of,' answered 
her mother ; * and it is called the em, (which 
is the Latin name for rainbow,) from its being 
the coloured part of the eje, and from the co- 
lour being so different in different persons. 
It is bj means of it that the pupU of the eye 
is enlarged or contracted. If jou remember, 
my child, the pain jou feel in jour eyes 
when you come from the dark suddenly into 
the light, you will understand the use of this, 
and see what a beautifrd contrivance it is. 
In the dark your pupils suddenly become 
very large, so as to catch all the light they 
can ; but when you go into the light again, 
they grow immediately smaller, so as to keep 
out of the eye a degree of light which would 
be very painfrd and injurious. 

* There is another thing that you never 
thought of. You know that if your eyes 
were Axed fast, as your ears and uose are. 
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you could onlj see straiglit forward, or joti 
would have to keep your head twirling about 
continually. But the eye is set loose in the 
head, and surrounded with little muscles, 
things with which we can turn it up or down, 
or any way, just as we wish. You know how 
long it takes your grandfather to fix his tele- 
scope ; but our eyes are ready, quicker than 
we can think. 

* You perceive, my dear, that this beautiful 
and curious thing, the eye, is very delicate^ 
and easily injured, and that if any thing de- 
stroys our sight it is a great calamity, and 
that the eye ought to be carefully protected. 
And so you will find that it is. It is placed 
in a deep socket, surrounded by bone, and 
lined with something very soft. This socket 
shelves over on the upper part, so as to form 
the eyebrow, which is a great protection to it. 
It is important that it should be kept clear 
and bright, and there is a little vessel close to 
it, full of salt water, called tears, to wash it 
clean whenever we open or shut the eye; and 
there is a little hole in the bone of the nose 
to carry off the water after it has washed the 
eye. Then it has a nice covering, which we 
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eall the ejelid, with a beautifbl fringe on the 
edge of it, to shut the eye up tight, away 
from the dust and air, when we do not want 
to use it, and which moves so quickly that it 
shuts up in a quarter of a second, if any thing 
touches or alarms the eye. Indeed, it seems 
to be always employed in watching over and 
protecting Hus precious instrument of know- 
ledge. 

'There is still another thing, my dear, to 
be remembered about the eye. It is so made 
that sight is pleasant to it. The blue sky, the 
green grass, the flowers, the rainbow, all give 
it pleasure. A baby, you know, loves to look 
about, though it knows nothing. Our Fadier 
in heaven has made it a great happiness to 
us, merely to open our eyes upon tlie beauti- 
ful world he has made.' 

After a short silence, Catharine said to her 
mother, * You told me that these curious 
painters, as you called them, drew the pic- 
tures of every thing in that wonderful book 
which you described. How is that done, 
mother?' 

* All we know,' answered Mrs. Nelson, *is, 
that the back part of the eye, where the pic- 
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tnres are painted^ is coimected with the brain, 
and that by this means w% become acquaint- 
ed with the appearances of things.' 

* Then, mother, is the brain our nund ?* 

' No one can tell, mj dear, where the mind 
dwells. The brain seems to me a sort of 
storehonse, that safelj keeps all that we see 
and hear, or that onr other senses teach ns^ 
readj for nse, or, as I described it at first to 
jon, like an entertaining book,^that we can 
torn to at anj time, and read for our own or * 
another person's amnsement, just as you did 
when jon told me about Ia Fajette and 
Nahant The power jou have of reading in 
this book, it seems to me, is your mind« 
Whenever yon think, you nse your mind. 
But you know, my dear, you can think of 
what you have never seen, and what, there- 
fore, you can have no picture of in your 
brain. Cannot you think of truth and good- 
ness?' 

* Yes, mother.' 

' It is your mind, my dear, that thinks of 
goodness, and that loves it though you have 
never seen it. You have heard all that I 
have told you about the eye ; you have look- 
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ed at mine, and jou have now a pictnre in 
jortr brain of the ef e : but when you think of 
that great and good Being who formed the 
eye, who placed such a watchful guardian 
over it in the day-time, and has given it such 
beautiful curtains for its slumbers, you < have 
no pictnre in your brain of Him ; you cannot 
see God. But you feel wonder, and grati- 
tude, and love towards him ; and though you 
cannot see him, yet something within you is 
' conscious of his presence ; this is your mind. 
This is what will live when your body dies ; 
this is what never dies. Every thing around 
you speaks to your mind of the goodness of 
God. If you listen to these lessons, you will 
fully understand and admire that beautifiil 
prayer which I taught you in Thomson's 
Seasons the other day: can you repeat it?' 

' Oh yes, mother,' said Catharine, * I shall 
never forget it. 

** Father of light and life ! thoa Good Sapreme ! 
Oh teach me what is good ! teach me thyself! 
Save me from folljr* Tanity, and vice, . 
From every low pursuit ! and feed my soul 
With knowledge, conscious peace, and virtue pure. 
Sacred, substantial, never-fading bliss.' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NANCY LEONARD. 

A FEW days after Mrs. Nelson's conversa- 
tion with Catharine abont the eye, she had 
taken her favourite low seat by the side of 
her mother^ and appeared very busy at work. 
Presently she said, in a sorrowful tone, 
* Mother, how I do pity little ^Is, whose 
mothers have to work hard all the time, and 
who don't know as much as you do, and can't 
teach their daughters how ctiriously their 
eyes are made, and all about things as you 
teach me !' * What made you think of that, 
Catharine ?' said her mother. * It came into 
my head this morning, mother, when little 
Nancy Leonard came here for rags, for her 
mother's ancle. For while you were gone up 
stairs to fetch them, I wanted tp do some- 
thing to amuse her, and I asked her to look 
in the book which has the picture of the eye 
and the ear in it, and I tried to explain them 
to her just as you did to me: and she did not 
seem to care any thing about it ; and when I 
was telling her that the eyelid, with that 
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pretty fringe on the edge of it, was to keep 
the eje clean and bright in the day, and safe 
at night, she interrupted me and said, " Miss 
Catharine, have you an old pair of scissors 
yon would be so kind as to give me ?" And 
just then jou came in, and jou know I asked 
jou if I might give her mj scissors, and jou 
said "Yes:" and she looked more pleased 
with those ugly old scissors, than with all I 
had told her about her eyes. Now I am 
sure, mother, that I had rather learn about 
the eye than have an old pair of scissors, and 
I suppose it is because her mother has not 
taught her any better.* 

* I am afraid, my dear,' said Mrs. Nelson, 
^ that it was because ^ou did not know any 
better, that you wondered at Nancy's pre- 
ferring* a pair of scissors to looking at the pic- 
tures^of the eye. I promised Nancy that I 
would come very soon to see her mother : it 
is Saturday, and if you had rather go with 
me to see her than amuse yourself at home, 
we will go this afternoon.' 

*Oh, I had much rather go with you, 
mother.' 

Accordingly, Mrs. Nelson took her daugh- 
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ter with her in the afternoon to see Mrs. 
Leonard. They had to go into a verj nar- 
row, dirtj street, up two pair of stairs, in an 
old, disagreeable-looking house. 

*0h, mother!' said Catharine, *how can 
thej live here '/ * There is more happiness 
here, my dear, than in some beautiful houses 
that you go to,' said Mrs. Nelson. As she 
was saying this, she opened the door of the 
little chamber where the poor woman lived ; 
the room was small, but perfectly clean. 
Little Nancy was sitting by the window, 
working very industriously upon a cotton 
shirt. A do<5r on the opposite side of the 
room was partly open. Nancy rose imme- 
diately and handed Mrs. Nelson a chair, and 
said in a low, soft voice, * Please to sit down, 
ma'am. Mother is asleep now, but she will 
soon be awake: do sit down, Miss Catharine;' 
and she gave her a low chair, which she liked 
herself, and so she thought Catharine might 
prefer it. Then Nancy quietly sat down 
again to her work, and her little lingers soon 
flew as fast as little lingers can fly, when it is 
love for a sick mother that makes them move. 
'For whom, my dear,' said Mrs. Nelson, *are 
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JOB doing this work?' 'For Mrs. Mtmroe, 
ma'am/ said Nancy ; *and if I can leave my 
mother, I want to carry it to her this after- 
noon, and get the money for it.' 

* Bnt can yon finish it in time ?' 

* I think I can/ said Nancy ; ' I have only 
the rest of this and the other flap to hem.' 
' Let me help yon,' said Catharine. * Oh, I 
would not trouble you, Miss Catharine.' * I 
should like very much to do it,' said Catha* 
rine ; * do let rile.' Nancy then took a nice 
little needle-book out of a drawer, and chose 
a needle for Catharine. * If you please, Mis» 
Catharine, you shall use my thimble, and I 
will put some paper into my mother's for 
myself; but you are used to a silver thimble, 
and I am afraid you will not like mine.' — 
Catharine was so glad to be able to help 
Nancy that she did not care about the thim- 
ble; besides^ she had too much delicacy of 
mind to hurt Nancy's feelings, by shewing 
her that she did not like her thimble. 

<I could not have done so much of thiB 
shirt to-day, Miss Catharine, without the scis- 
sors that you gave me this morning : for my 
mother's came apart yesterday, and they are 
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HOt worth meudingy and we have not anj mo- 
ney either ; and now I can get the money to- 
night for this shirty and buy my mother some 
sugar, and tea, and rice, as I come home. 
These scissors are so much sharper than my 
mother's were, that I can pare the edges of my 
work a great deal quicker and better; and 
now I can do more work. Oh, I was so glad 
to have them given me this morning! I was 
afraid my mother would blame me for beg- 
ging, but you looked so pleasa«it at me. Miss 
Catharine, I thought I would ask you, and 
now T shall finish the shirt' 

Catharine felt very happy, and worked 
away as fast as she could ; she was not used 
to working fast, and she pricked her Bngers, 
but she did not mind it, and though she 
could not do so much as Nancy, yet she did 
pretty well. They had finished it all but 
two or three inches, when from the little room 
into which the door opened, they heard Mrs. 
Leonard say, * Nancy !' Quick as lightning, 
Nancy was by her mother's bedside: and 
Mrs. Nelson heard the sick woman say, 
* Smooth the counterpane, and reach me a 
clean cap before the lady comes in.' Nancy 
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came out of the bed-room, and took a cap 
out of an old bureau in the room, where Mrs. 
Nelson was, and carried it in to her mother, 
and in a minute returned and said, * Please 
to walk into the bed-room, ma'am/ By this 
time Catharine had finished the little piece of 
the flap, and Nancy had asked h6r mother's 
leave to go with it to the House of Employ- 
ment, to receive the monej which she had 
thus earned for her sick mother. 

Mrs. Nelson went into the bed-room, and 
the following conversation passed between 
her and the poor woman. * How, my fidend^ 
did 70U hurt jour ancle so badly ?* 

*SplittiQg wood for my stove, a sharp stick 
struck it and scraped off the skin; it was 
only a small place at first, but it is now so 
bad that I can hardly stand, and I caimot 
sleep, for the pain, more than a few minutes 
at a time/ 

* But who takes care of you and nurses you?! 

< Nancy, ma'am ; she does all she can.' 

< Oh, yes ! I know Nancy does all she can, 
she is a good child; but who washes your 
clothes, and makes your bed, and keeps your 
room so clean and nice ?' 
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* Nancy, ma'ams does all that I cannot do 
myself.' 

* Does Nancy cook your dinner and break- 
fast, and make your tea, and procure for you 
all you want ?' 

^ We have not much of any thing to cook, 
ma'am. I have no tea in the house. Yes- 
terday, all we had was a little bit of meat that 
a fiiend who has not much herself sent to me, 
and Nancy broiled it to-day for me, but it 
has (^pressed me ever since I ate it. But 
Nancy will buy me some rice and tea this af- 
ternoon, with the money she receives for the 
shirt she has made.' 

' How long have you been so helpless ?' 

< About six weeks, ma'am; but it is six 
months since I first hurt my ande.' 

<But how have you obtained money to 
support yourself with?' 

< A good deal of the time, ma'un, I have 
been able to sew myself, and when I could 
not work, Nancy has done what she could, 
and we have managed to live with that ; and 
Mrs. Munroe has been very kind to us, and 
once, when we were in great distress, lent us 
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money, and then we paid for it in work after- 
wards/ 

* Whj did jou not send to me for food ?* 

* I did not like to beg, ma'am ; I sent, jou 
know, for old rags to-daj, to dress mj ancle 
with, and Miss Catharine gave Nancy what 
she wanted most, a pair of scissc^rs. I told 
her it was very bold in her to beg for them : 
but the poor child cried when mine came 
apart yesterday ; her work cannot be done 
neatly without a pair of scissors to pare the 
ragged edges, and she knew that all the mo- 
ney we should have for food was what we 
could obtain for her work, and mine when I 
can do any. We have nothing in the house 
now, and if she had not finished that shirt 
this afternoon, wemusthave begged or starved 
to-morrow, for it is Sunday ; but now Nancy 
will bring home something, and we shall pass 
a happy Sunday, and I shall relish what she 
brings, for it is my dear child's earnings ; 
though I grieve, too, that she should be so kept 
from school, for she loves to read and learn/ 

^You have a great blessing in this good 
child,' said Mrs. Nelson. 
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* I am sure I have, ma'am/ said the poor 
^v'oman : * besides all the rest that she does 
for me, she has time every day to read a 
chapter in the Bible; and when she asked 
me yesterday where she should read, though 
I was in great pain, and had nothing then 
for the poor thing to eat, I felt so thanMul 
for such a good child, that I asked her to 
read the 103rd Psalm, which you know be- 
gins " Bless the Lord, O rhj soul.'* * 

Mrs. Leonard would have talked much 
longer about her daughter; but just then 
Nancy returned: her cheeks and eyes were 
glowing with delight. *Here, mother,' said 
she, 'is some rice, and some sugar, and some 
tea, and a loaf of bread : and oh ! Miss Ca- 
tharine,' said she, ^I should not have finished 
the .shirt to-day, and bought aU these nice 
things, if you had not given me the sdssors. 
How good you were to give them to me, and 
to help me!' 

The sun was set It was time for Mrs. 
Nelson and her daughter to return. Mrs. 
Nelson desired Nancy to come on Monday, 
and fetch some comfortable things for her 
mother, and she and Catharine bade them 
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good night verj affectioaatelj, and went 
home. 

Catharine did not speak till they had been 
at home some time. She had looked into the 
little dark bed-room where the sick woman 
was ; she saw her pale thin face ; she heard 
that she and her daughter had no food^ no- 
thing but water to wet their lips with ; there 
were none of the thousand comforts that Ca- 
tharine knew were so important for a sick 
person. She saw that this little girl, the 
poor woman's daughter Nancj, only one 
year older than herself did every thing for 
her mother; prepared all the nourishment 
she had; kept her room, her bed, and her 
clothes, clean and nice; and earned, while 
her mother was too ill, all the money that they 
had for their support wi^ her own little fin- 
gers ; and Catharine felt such a respect for 
Nancy, that, though she pitied her sufferings, 
she yet felt that Nancy was much her supe- 
rior : for she did more good. 

^ Mother,' said she, at last, < I never shall 
be such a comfort to you as Nancy is to her 
miother. All Nancy's hours are well-spent 
hours. I wish, mother, I was as good as 
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Nancj/ and tlien the tears rolled down Ca- 
tharine's cheeks: her heart was quite fall, 
and she cotdd not speak without crjing. 

* If jou do aU the good jou can, my child/ 
said her mother, * that is all which God re- 
quires of jqvl ; he places us all in different 
situations, and gives us different duties ; and 
we must be contented and happj with doing 
what we can, even if it be but a very little. 
For this is what our Father in heaven gives 
us to do/ 

Presently Catharine added, * I don't blame 
Nancy now, mother, for not caring for what 
I said to her about the eye, for she was 
thinking of her sick mother. I am glad she 
asked me for the scissors. Don't you think, 
mother, she would like a litde work-basket to 
keep her thimble and scissors -and all her 
things in ? Mother,' she continued, * I never 
saw my cousin Julia look half so happy as 
Nancy did, when she came in with those pa- 
pers of rice, and sugar, and tea, for her mo- 
ther ; though Julia's mother is so rich, and 
is not unwell, and lets Julia do just as she 
pleases; but she is always fretting, and 
never looked so pretty as Nancy did this af- 
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temoon. Mother, I do love Nancy. When 
she comes on Monday, we will give her a 
great many things, won't we ?' * • 

* Yes, my dear child,' said Mrs. Nelson ; 
^bnt if we had not been happy enough to 
hear of hor, to know about her, and to be 
able to give her any thing, there is a Beiog 
who can and will take care of her and her 
mother ; there is a Friend who is ever near 
her poor sick mother's bed, and who guards 
her and her good little daughter, and who 
will never forsake eitlier of them. He is 
their Father and our Father. He sends those 
of his children who have health and riches, 
to their poor, and sick, and unhappy brothers 
and sisters, that they may give them a part 
of what they have so much of. We, my 
dear daughter, ought to rejoice when we are 
thus sent, and have the means, as we have 
now, of doing good to those who want it 
So dry your tears, my dear, and in your 
prayers to-night, thank your Father in hea- 
ven that he has allowed you to do a little . 
good.' 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE SWALLOWS. 

Catharine's Mends will not forget her 
visit to Mrs. Leonard and her daughter, or 
her mother's words to her when she bade 
her good night. She had often said diat she 
wanted to pray to God, but that she did not 
know what to saj : and her mother had told 
her, that when she reallj wanted to speak to 
God in prayer, she must remember that he 
was ever near her, and knew what was in 
her mind ; that whatever she might saj, he 
looked at the heart, and knew exactly what 
she meant ; that he could hear the fiedntest 
word she uttered, and that he knew all her 
thoughts. She told her that after she had 
thus thought of his presence till she felt con- 
scious of it, she must then remember his 
goodness, and that he is pleased when chil- 
dren speak to him with confidence, just as 
they speak to their earthly parents ; and that 
after she had thought of both these great 
truth's, that God is ever near us and is pleased 
when we pray to him, then she must speaks 
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in her own words, whatever there was in her 
heart that she wanted to saj to him. If she 
had done wrong, she xnnst ask to be forgiven : 
and if she felt that it was difficult to do right, 
she mnst ask her Father in heaven to give 
her strength, and shew her the right waj to 
do it ; that whatever good things she wanted 
she might ask for, and that whatever good 
things she had received she onght to thank 
him for. Her mother had explained to her 
the meaning of the word to praj—^that it 
meant to ask for anj thing with a great de- 
sire for it, and that she mnst really wish for 
whatever she prajed for ; and had also as- 
sured her, that as she grew older, and thought 
and knew more of Grod, she would have more 
to saj to him, and find it easier to speak to 
him, and take more pleasure in it. 

Catharine found it easier that night than 
she ever had before to foUow her mother's 
directions. As soon as she was alone, she 
felt happ7 to think that God was near her, 
and would listen to her. She prajed that 
she might be as good as little Nancj ; that 
she might be as great a comfort to her mo- 
ther; and she humbly thanked her Father 
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in heaven for giving her the means of doing 
a little goody and prajed that he would teach 
her how to do more: she prayed that he 
would make the sick woman well^ and hless 
her good little daughter. And Catharine fell 
asleep with her heart full of pure and happy 
thoughts. 

The next day was Sunday. She rose 
early that she might have time to read over 
and think of her lesson for the Sunday-school. 
It was the account of the widow who put two 
mites into the treasury. 

As Catharine was reading it over^ she said 
to herseli^ 'I never gave away as much as 
this poor women;, hut then I am only a 
child, and I have nothing at all of my own. 
I wish,' said she aloud^ ^that I had some- 
thing of my own that I might do just as I 
pleased with.' 

* You have, my dear,' replied her mother, 
^a great many books and playthings, which 
have been given to you, that are your own, 
and that you can do as you please with.' 

<But books and playthings are nothing, 
mother.' 
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* SometimeB, dear^ jou seem to think them 
something/ 

*I mean, mother/ said Catharine, *that 
books and playthings wonld not do little 
Nancy any good, they wonld not make her 
mother any better; and now that I have 
given her my scissors, I have not got a 
single thing in the world that I can give her 
that will do her any good. And besides, 
mother, I did not want my scissors, and I 
am sure I was not generous at all in giving 
them to her, for I did not care any thing 
about them ; but the widow who gave two 
mites to the poor did want them, for it was 
all she had. Why, mother, I have not got 
any thing that would do Nancy aiiy good ; I 
have nothing but what I should rather give 
her than not.' 

*K you have any earnest desire to do 
good, my child,' said her mother, *you will 
find opportunity enough. If you are truly 
willing to give up, for the good of another, 
what you want yourself, a time will come 
when by so doing you will be able to do real 
good. And if you can do but very little, still 
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cherish this disposition, for you will be far 
happier than when yon were thinking only of 
your own pleasure.' 

It was now the school hour, and Catharine 
went with her little heart full of the thought, 
that some time or other she might be able to 
do something for Nancy and her mother, and 
that, though she was so young, she might do 
some good. 

When the teacher read the account of the 
poor widow, and had explained to the chil- 
dren that the treasury was the place where 
all the money was put, and described to them 
the rich Jews, in their splendid robes, coming 
one afler another with their bountiful gifts for 
the poor, and then this poor lone widow 
woman, with her mean dress, and her humble 
appearance, coming to put in her two mites 
for those who had nothing; and when she 
looked in her scholars' faces, and asked them 
who was the most charitable, they all answer- 
ed, * The poor widow/ And when the teacher 
asked them whether they had ever given as 
much as the 'poor widow, Catharine was the 
first to answer. No. * Have you never,' 
said the teacher, ^ given as much as one half- 
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peimj, which is more than twice as much as 
she gave ?' 

*Yes/ said Catharine, *but I never gave 
all I had, and what I wanted as much as the 
widow wanted her two mites/ 

* You are right,' said the teacher ; ^ and this 
storj is a very good one for children, who 
have so little to ^ve, and can do so little 
good ; for here thej learn from the lips of our 
Saviour, that it is the disposition that God 
regards ; that it is not the value of what we 
give, but the desire to do good, the willing- 
ness to give all that we have to bestow, 
which is true charity ; and that this disposi- 
tion can make the meanest offering great and 
acceptable in the sight of Him who looks 
only upon the heart/ 

Catharine went home from meeting happy 
in the thought that her desire to do good waa 
pleasing to God. But she could not give up 
her desire actually to do something for Nancy 
and her sick mother, which would be reaJly 
usefdl to them. 

In the evening she had been sitting silent 
for some time upon her little stool close by 
her mother, when suddenly she jumped up 
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and Baid^ ' Mother, I have thought how I can 
do it !' 

*Do what, my dear?' said her mother; 
who, as she did not know what her daughter 
had been thinking of for a quarter of an hour 
of entire silence, could not help being startled 
at her quick manner and unintelligible words. 

'Whj, mother,' said Catharine, *I have 
just thought how I can do something for 
Nancy of myself, — something that will do her 
good, — something that will help her mother.' 

'Well, mj dear,' said her mother, *tell 
me what this something is; you have re- 
peated the word three times, and I trust it is 
something I can approve of and assist you in.' 

*0h, mother!' said Catharine, *I don't 
want you to help me, only to say I may do it. 
It is something you will like, I know. You 
remember when Nancy came home from the 
House of Employment yesterday, she brought 
two new shirts to make. Now I can make 
one of them in my play afternoons, and she 
will have the money for it, and then she can 
buy more tea and rice for her mother. And 
another thing, you know, if I make the shirt, 
she need not work so hard, for Nancy did 
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look pale and tired : and, oli mother ! I shoidd 
love dearly to do it, and I am sure you will 
let me ; for 70U said that my plaj afternoons 
were my own time, and I might do what I 
pleased with them.' 

* Your plaj afternoons are your own time, 
mj dear child, and you shall spend them as 
ydu please ; for I can trust you, I am sure, 
and I entirely approve your plan.' 'And, 
mother,' said Catharine, * when you have no 
company, and are not going out, will you let 
me sit with you when I am doing it ? and then 
we shall have some pleasant conversation.' 

* Yes, dear, I hope we shall ; but you must 
not be disappointed if you find it sometimes 
rather dull and tiresome to sit and sew in 
your play afternoons.' 

* Oh yes, mother,' said Catharine : * but I 
shall not mind that ; you know poor Nancy 
never has any play-time.' 

When Catharine kissed her &ther and mo- 
ther and went to bed, she felt happier than 
many a little girl has done at the thought of 
some great pleasure that has been promised 
her ; and when she thanked her Father in 
heaven for ajl his goodness toher, the thought 
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that she could do sometMng for Nancy and 
her sick mother was uppermost in her inno- 
cent heart. 

Catharine was at school on Monday morn- 
ing when Nancy came for the things for her 
mother ; but Mrs. Nelson did not forget her 
daughter's request to her, that she would 
bring one of the shirts for her to make. 
Nancy very modestly made some objection ; 
but Mrs. Nelson told her that she particularly 
desired that she would let Catharine help her, 
and accordingly she brought it. 

Thursday and Saturday afternoons were 
Catharine's play-time ; the rest of her time, 
except what was actually necessary for exer- 
cise, was taken up with learning lessons and 
going to school. As she loved to amuse her- 
self in her own way, and had, as other little 
girls have, many little plans of pleasure of 
her own, the sacrifice she made was consi- 
derable ; but we shall find that she bore it 
well, and did not repent of her choice. 

On Thursday, as soon as dinner was over, 
Catharine began her work. As she had 
never made a whole shirt, her mother pro- 
mised to shew her how to do those parts of it 

F 
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which she had never done before^ and ac* 
cordinglj she consulted her about the best 
waj to begin. And now jou must imagine 
her sitting close bj her mother, sewing very 
industriouBlj upon tihie side of the shirt, and 
looking so sweet and happy, that jou might 
see plainly that it was not a task she was 
doing, but that her heart and her fingers kept 
time together. 

Mrs. Nelson was sitting at her fayourite 
window which looked upon a pleasant court, 
from whence was the entrance to the house. 
It was now the spring of the year, and a 
swallow was very busy repairing a nest in 
the portico, which had been her home the 
last summer. From the window where Mrs. 
Nelson and her daughter sat^ with a little 
effort the nest and the swallow at work upon 
it might be seen. Catharine found that 
every time the swallow passed the window, 
as its shadow fell upon her work, she could 
not help lifting her eyes, and once or twice 
she stood up and watched it at its ingenious 
labour. At last she began to think that poor 
Nancy's work would not be done, and to feel 
that what she thpught would be a pleasure 
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would become a task, if it were done in this 
way, and she resolved to trj to look another 
waj and forget the swallow. So she reso- 
lutely tamed her back to the window^ saying 
as she did so, ^ WeU, I shall never finish the 
shirt, if I keep looking at that swallow, shall 
I, mother ?' ^ 

^ I am afraid not, Catharine ; but I am 
pleased to see that you are able to deny 
yourself this pleasure for the sake of doing 
good to another ; and as you have conquered 
yourself, my dear, I will now tell you some- 
thing that I lately heard about swallows, 
which I think is very curious.' 

^ Oh do, mother V said Catharine ; ^ then I 
shall forget all about my swallow, as I call the 
one that is building in our portico.' 

< When you look at the nest of this swal- 
low,' said Mrs. Nelson, *you will perceive 
that it does not rest upon any thing, but is 
buHt against the wall, and that it is made oi 
a parcel of straws, made to stick to each 
other and to the wall by a kind of mud that 
is very adhesive, which means very sticky. 
We call it clay, and it is the kind of earth 
that bricks are made of. The swallow pro^ 
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cores this claj where it is wet^ and makes 
her nest of it. As it dries, it grows hard, and 
makes a tight and comfortable honse for her 
yoimg. Now the great and good Being who 
miade us and the swaUow, and all that exists, 
teaches the swallow, in this part of the 
world, where there is an abundance of claj, 
to use it for her nest, instead of anj other 
kind of earth, which would crumble to dust 
after a short time. But in China, one of the 
countries of Asia, where it is very hot, and 
the soil is verj sandj, there is no claj to be 
found ; and jet there are swallows there that 
build their nests verj much as thej do here, 
and make them stick to the walls. How do 
you think they make them strong, and keep 
them from crumbling to pieces ?' 
' I am sure, mother, I caimot guess.' 
^ The swallows have in the inside of their 
necks a little vessel <»lled a gland, which 
contains a sort of glue. With this they can 
make the materials of their nests stick £9b»t 
together, and render them perfectly secure^; 
80 that their nests are as safe and as good as 
those of their relations in this part of the 
world.' 
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' How/ exclaimed Catharine, ^csui tihat be, 
mother ?' 

^It can only be, my child, because God, 
who made the swallow, cares for it, and pro- 
vides for its safety and comfort. This is only 
one among the many proofs of his pardcnlar 
and watchful goodness to the creatures diat 
he has inade. . Every day of your life you 
may Und some new display of his wisdom and 
power, and of his tender regard for the small- 
est of his works. Do you remember what 
our Saviour said of the sparrows?' 

* That not one of them falls to the ground 
without, our Father in Heaven tnowing it.' 
After a minute or two, Catharine added, *I 
am sure, then, modier, that Nancy and her 
mother will be taken care of.' 

*Yes, my dear,' said her mother, *they 
surely will : and you are doing your part to- 
wards taking care of them, guided and bless- 
ed by that great Being who is present every 
where, but who especially dwells in the hearts 
of those who humbly seek to do good. And 
this, my child, is the way in which we are 
told to imitate him, who spent his whole life 
for the good and happiness of others.' 

f2 
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Catharine felt happy, but not proud, at 
what her mother said. . She remembered how 
yerj litde she could do ; and the more she 
thought of perfect goodness, and of doing 
good, the less she thought of herself. But 
still we do not believe that in her short life 
she had ever felt so pure and real a pleasure 
as at that moment. But there was more in 
her little heart than she knew how to express, 
even to her mother ; and we will leave it to 
those who may resemble her, or who may 
wish to imitate her, to imagine how happj 
she was, as her little fingers moved &ster and 
faster on her work for Nancy. 



CHAPTER VI. 

CONSCIBNCB. 



Catharine had enjoyed herself so much 
on Thursday afternoon, that she was quite 
pleased when Saturday came ; and when she 
seated herself to her work, her fstce was as 
bright and pleasant as the sunshine. 
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<We shall have a delightM afternoon, 
mother, E^Vt we?' 

< Perhaps so, dear; but I rather expect 
yonr annt Nelson. She wants me to pay a 
visit with her; and then, unless you are 
disposed to put away your work and go with 
us, you will be alone. She intends taking 
Julia, so I think she will invite you to join 
us/ 

' If she does, mother, do you think I had 
better go ?' 

*1 think, Catharine, you had 'better do as 
you think best. This, you know, is your own 
time, to do as you please with it.' 

'But,' said Catharine, 'I should like to 
have you tell me what is best, mother ; for I 
don't' know myself; I want to do both. I 
want to go with you and aunt, and I want to 
stay at home and work on the shirt for Nancy ; 
and I can't tell which to do.' 

<It often happens, my child, that there are 
two things which we want to do at the same 
time, but as we can do but one, we must 
choose which we will do. I shall not always 
be near you to tell you which is best, so you 
must learn to decide for yourself, and the 
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sooner the better. You are nearly ten years 
old. Don't you think it is time for yon to 
know your own mind?' 

*Why, mother, it seems to me as if I 
wanted to do one as much as the other, and I 
cannot tell my own mind« So I want you to 
say which I had better do/ 

* Are they both equally agreeable ? Will 
it be as pleasant to sit at home alone, sew- 
ing all the afternoon, as to walk out with 
us?' 

^ Oh no, mother, I am sure it will not I 
don't like to sit and sew when I am alone.' 

'Then what makes you w^t to stay as 
much as you want to go ?' 

Cathariae comdered a little and then an* 
swered, ' Because I want to get the shirt done 
for Nancy; 'and I made a resolution to work 
upon it every Thursday and Saturday after- 
noon till it was finished. So I don't Hke to 
leave it' 

' Then,' said her mother, ' you are unwil« 
ling to leave it, because it is a pleasure ?' 

'Noy mother; now that you are going away, 
I am sure it is not a pleasure ; but it was a 
pleasure last Thursday.' 
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* But if it will not be & pleasure, why do 
you wish to do it ?' 

Catharine thought awhile, and then an- 
swered, 'Because I do not think it is quite 
right to leave it/ 

* And yet, my child, you said you wanted 
to go as much as you wanted to stay. And 
it appears to me that you want to go, because 
you think it will be a pleasure; and you want 
to stay at home, because you think it is a 
duty. Is it so, my dear ?' 

'Yes, mother,' said Catharine, 'I believe 
so.' 

*Then,' said her mother, *you have only 
to decide which of these two wishes is the 
right one, and which will give you the most 
real pleasure — pleasure that will last the 
longest' 

' Oh !' said Catharine, < I am sure I know 
which will last the longest ; and, mother, now 
I have made up my mind.' 

* Did you not think at first, my child, which 
was the right thing to do ? And was it not 
an idea of dft^y that made you want to stay ? 
Was it not a small voice in your tittle heart 
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that said, ^^Staj and keep your redolution, 
and perform jonr promise" ?' 

' Yes, mother,' said Catharine, ' I think it 
was.* 

* Never neglect this voice,' said Mrs. Nel- 
son. * Always when you feel so, try to find 
out what is right, and never act till you feel 
satisfied with what you are doing. Children 
are ignorant,, and may think that to be wrong 
which is not so ; or that to be right which is 
wrong. But they can always go to some 
firiend who will help them to iind out what is 
their duty, and then this little judge within 
will soon tell them what to do. We all pray 
that God would teach us our duty ; and whea 
we pray from our hearts, and God grants our 
prayers, it is by shewing our consciences 
which is the right way, that he teaches us ; 
and he makes them speak so plain, that we 
cannot misunderstand what they say. So 
you perceive that this voibe is a messenger 
from God, telling us at all times what is our 
duty, and that this is the way he instructs us. 
It is of very trifling importance whether you 
go or not this afternoon ; but it is of the 
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greatest possible importance that yon always 
listen to this voice of God in jonr heart, when 
it directs yon what to do even in a trifle. 
The way that children learn to be wicked is, 
by not listening to this voice and obeying it 
in little things at first ; and at last they forget 
it entirely, till they do something so wrong, 
that it speaks to them so lond, and blames 
them so severely, that they cannot help hear- 
ing it and trembling.' 

Catharine's aunt and cousin now entered. 
Mrs. Nelson was just going up stairs to put 
on her bonnet and shawl, when she heard 
her sister saying to Catharine, * Come, Kitty, 
my dear, you are going too ; get your things 
quickly/ 

< I am not going,' said Catharine. 

* And why not ?' said her aunt. * I hope 
you do not mean to sit sewing all this after- 
noon. Why, sister, you will spoil the poor 
thing's health. She ought to have a walk.' 

^ Catharine prefers staying at home,' said 
Mrs. NehKHi ; * she has had a walk this 
morning with her &ther, and brother, and 
sister, and it is her own choice to stay at 
home.' 
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* What !' said her annt, * don't you want 
to go with nSy Catharine^ this pleasant afber- 
noon ? I am sure you do.' 

* I had rather staj at home/ said Catha- 
rine. And she spoke the truth. It was her 
determination and choice to remain at her 
work. She felt more satisfied in so doing, 
though she cotild not help thinking it would 
be rather dull to pass the afternoon alone, in- 
stead of talking with her mother, which was 
her greatest pleasure. 

Mrs. Nelson saw that her daughter was 
distressed by her aunt's remarks, and thought 
she would rather not be observed ; so instead 
of going herself for her bonnet, she sent her 
up stairs to fetch it. Catharine was glad to 
be out of the room. As soon as she was 
gone, her mother told her aimt the story of 
the shirt, And begged her to say nothing more 
to her about going with them. When. Ca- 
tharine returned, her pleasant &jce had re- 
covered its usual expression of cheerftil good 
humour: and she said, 'Here, mother, are 
your things,' in a happy tone of voice^ 

Her cousin Julia, whom we have spoken 
of before as firetfol and discontented, was yet 
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very affeetiouate^ and loved Catharine ; and 
she was so disappointed, that she said she did 
not wish to go either; and then, in her usual 
waj, said she would not go. 

* What will jou do ?' said her mother ; 
*we must go. Will jou return home, or 
staj with Catharine ?' 

^ I should like to have jou staj/ said Ca- 
tharine ; ^ but I cannot plaj with jou, Julia, 
fi}r I must do my work ; but jou maj look at 
my books and playthings.' 

After some fretting and many disagreeable 
looks, Julia determined to stay with her 
cousin. Her appearance and manner were 
80 unamiable, that Catharine began almost to 
feel sorry that she stayed ; for there is some- 
thing in this sort of fretful sulkiness, which 
is, to an amiable, happy-tempered child 
neariy intolerable. But when Catharine re- 
membered that Julia really did love her, and 
that she had been gready disappointed, she 
thought she ought to bear with her, and try 
to make lier happy. She asked her to go to 
the window, and see the nest her swallow 
was building. She repeated to her what her 
mother had told her about the swallows, and 

a 
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she asked Julia to tell her what the swallow 
was doing ; * for/ said Catharine, * I can't 
leave my work to look at her now, though I 
want to know what she is about.' Julia did 
as her cousm desired, and she was quite 
pleased for some minutes. She heard what 
her cousin told her about the swallows in 
China, as if it were only a very curious 
thing, for she was too selfish to enjoy, as Ca- 
tharine did, the thought that the swallows 
were taken such good care of. At last she 
grew tired of looking at the swallows, and 
she left the window, and came and stood by 
Catharine, looking dull and dissatisfied. 
*Do, Catharine,' said she, *put away your 
work, and let us play. I can't thinJk how 
you can endure to do it. I would not sit 
and sew all the afternoon for anybody.' 

* Oh, yes,* said Catharine, < you would sit 
and sew for Nancy Leonard, if you knew her, 
she is so pleasant and so good ; and then she 
is poor, and her mother is ill, and they can 
get but just enough to keep them fiAm starv- 
ing. If my mother were ill and very poor, 
and I were to work as hard as Nancy does 
for her mother, and take care of her all by 
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mjself^ and you were to come and see me 
looking pale and tired, would you not want 
to help me ; and would not you be willing to 
sew all the afternoon ?' 

^ But/ said Julia, *if you were unwell I 
should give you every thing I had, if you 
wanted it.' 

* But suppose,' said Catharine, * I was so 
poor as to have nothing to eat and make me 
comfortable, and that nothing would do me 
good but money, or food, and clotties. You 
know you have none of these to give.' 

' Oh, then,' said Julia, ^ I should beg my 
father to give you whatever you wanted.' 

* But would you not want to do sohaething 
for me yoipraelf ?' 

* Yes,' said Julia, * but then I love you.' 

* And I know you would love Nancy,' said 
Catharine ; * if you knew all about her, you 
would love her better than me ; for I am not 
so good as Nancy. She is so modest and so 
Mnd to her sick mother— oh, I know you 
could not help loving her, if you saw her 
working so hard for her, and always looking 
so pleasant, and treading so softly about the 
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room. And she looks thin and pale, and 
sometimes she has not enough to eat/ 

<I am sure/ said Julia, *I feel sorrj for 
Nancj, and I should like to help you now; 
but I am afraid I don't work well enough. I 
can't hem and sew as well as jou can. But 
I should like to help you, if I knew how.' 

'You can pare that sleeve nicely,' said 
Catharine, * with my mother's sharp scissors 
that slie lent me.' 

Julia liked this employment very much. 
She pared all the edges nicely for Catharine, 
and her fiice began to lose that discontented, 
unpleasant look which it was so apt to have ; 
for she felt, for almost the first time in her 
life, the pleasure of thinking of others and 
forgetting herself. When all the edges were 
done, she said, — * What shall I do next, 
Kitty?' with a lively, good-humoured tone. 

* I don't think,' said Catharine, * you can 
do any more to help me on the shirt ; but if 
you would read to me out of my new hynm- 
book, I should work faster and be very much 
pleased to hear you.* ' 

« Oh yes,' said Julia, ' I should like to read 
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to yoti^ Kittj. I am glad I stayed with 
you/ 

Julia read two or three of the hymns. At 
last she read one that had thi^ line in it — 
^ God hears what I am saying now.' She 
stopped here, and said to Catharine, as she 
looked round with a sort of terror, * Do you 
think that God sees and hears us now, and at 
aU times ?' 

* Yes,' said Catharine ; * when I once asked 
my mother that same question, she asked me, 
whether, if I were all alone and were to do a 
thing which I knew was wrong, I should not 
feel as if some one saw me ?. and I said, Yes. 
Then she asked me, whether I thought it was 
any body in the room that saw me ? and I 
told her. No. Then she asked me, where it 
was that I felt as if some one saw me. And 
I told her in my heart ; and she said that it 
is there that God speaks to us, that it is there 
he is with us wherever we go, and that 
it is there we know and feel that he sees 
and hears us. And she told me that this 
feeling is what we call conscience ; and though 
we cannot see it, any more th^ we can see 
God, yet we know when it speaks to us, and 
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what it sajB, and feel just as if our conscience 
saw ns/ 

'But are you not afraid/ said Jnlia^ 'to 
think tiiat God sees and hears you always ?' 

'^o/ said Catharine, 'because I know that 
it is he who makes me so happy when I do 
right, and that he would know when I did 
right, and love me, if nobody else did. And 
then if I do wrong, he makes my conscience 
tell me of it in an instant ; so that it seems 
as if some good friend were taking care of 
me all the time. I don't 'feel afraid now of 
being alone, for I think that God will take 
care of me. I should only be afraid of doing 
wrong.' 

Julia^ though nearly a spoiled child, had 
very good sense. She thought for some 
minutes, and at last said, 'Catharine, I never 
knew before that what I feel when I do 
wrong is God speaking to me in my heart. 
I wish your mother would talk to me about 
it My mother visits so much that she never 
has any time, or I suppose she would tell me 
all about it. But I hope I shall be good, and 
then I shall not be afruid any more than you.' 

' But if you are not good/ said Catharine, 
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* and you want to grow good, and jou pray to 
, your Father in heaven to forgive jou and to 
help jon, he will hear you, and teach your 
heart the right way; for he wishes as to be 
good and happy.' 

The little girls' mothers now retomed, and 
when they asked them if they had enjoyed 
themselves, they both answered, * Yes, very 
much.' As for Julia, though she looked se- 
rious and thoughtful, she had what was unu- 
sual for her, a sweet and happy expression in 
her face; and she said, ^Good night,' and 
kissed her cousin, with a better feeling in her 
heart than she had ever known before. She 
was beginning to know something of God; 
she was beginning to think of him as her best 
friend. What Catharine had said to her 
affected her deeply. Thus the words of this 
simple chUd were like good seeds sown in 
her heart ; and we shall hear that they sprung 
up and grew there, and bore the fruits of 
peace and joy. 



( 68 ) 
CHAPTER VIL 

THE CHRYSALIS. 

On the next Ttursday afternoon, Catharine 
had been silentlj and indnstriouslj seated at 
her work for perhaps twenty minutes. This 
'was an nnnsnally long silence for onr little 
friend; and Mrs. Nelson was sure that her 
daughter must be thinking of something, or 
she would not be so quiet. Presentlj Catha* 
rine said — * Mother, did our Saviour love 
Peter ?' 

* Yes, mj dear, doubtless he did. — ^Whj do 
70U ask the question ?' 

' Because,' answered Catharine, * it seems 
to me he was very wicked to say that he did 
not know him, and to be. so angry, and to use 
such language. And our Saviour knew that 
he would do it, for he told him so. — Why, 
Peter told a falsehood, mother, and I am sure 
that was verj wicked !' 

* It is true, my dear, that Peter committed 
a great sin ; but there are some ttungs to be 
considered that I do not think you have 
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thought of, which wiU make him appear ra- 
ther less wicked, as yon call him/ 

* I shoTild like to have yon tell me all about 
him, mother, for this is our next Sunday's 
lesson, and our teacher always sajs that she 
should like to have us ask our parents about 
the lesson.' 

* You remember, Catharine, that the dis-- 
ciples had seen our Saviour perform many 
miracles. They still believed that he would 
have a kingdom in this world, and that they, 
as his frieiids, would have power themselves ; 
and when he told them that he should be 
betrayed, and killed, and rise from the dead, 
they did not understand him, and Peter espe- 
cially could not believe it He undoubtedly 
thought that Jesus would escfiipe from the 
hands of the Jews. You know it is said, that 
he followed at a distance, probably expecting 
that he, who could raise the dead and heal the 
•ick, would save himself When he found 
that he did not, and saw that his Master, 
whose power he thought so great, would be 
killed by his enemies, ,he, perhaps, doubted 
whether he had not been deceived ; for a 
moment he lost his confidence in his Saviour. 
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He felt as he did when he began to Bink, as 
he was walking on the waves in the storm. 
When he told the woman that he did not 
know the man, he was perplexed and terrified. 
He had lost his faith^ and of course his cou- 
rage. So jou percdve, mj child, that this 
was not so bad as an intended Msehood. 
When he said that he would die before he 
would denj his Master, he reallj meant so, 
and he was right in feeling as he did then. 
Do jou remember what followed y 

* Oh yes/ said Cathaiine. * It sajs, when 
the cock crew, Peter remembered the words 
of Jesus, and he went out and wept bitterly.' 

* Then it was,' said Mrs. Nelson, * that his 
&ith in Jesus returned. Then all his love 
for him came back to his heart again. Then 
he felt shame at having denied him, and he 
wept bitterly. And we must remember that 
our Saviour, who could see the heart, not 
only saw Peter's weakness, but also saw his 
real love for him. He saw his deep sorrow 
for his fault. He knew he would weep bit- 
terly, and he pitied and forgave hun.' 

* I should think, though,' said Catharine^ 
' that he must always have felt very unhappy 
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when he remembered what he had done. 
But, mother, if Peter thought onr Saviour 
would save himself, perhaps Judas thought 
80 too ?' 

* Perhaps so, dear ; but still Judas was in- 
deed very wicked/ 

* Oh yes,' said Catharine, * I can never bear 
to think of Judas, it makes me so unhappy ; 
he must have felt so dreadfully, when he kill- 
ed himself. — But, mother, was that right in 
Judas ?' 

* Certainly not, my child. He ought to 
have been willing to suffer the dreadful tor- 
ments of his conscience for the rest of his 
life, as a just punishment, and to have spent 
the whole of it in repentance. But then we 
do think better of him for hating himself for 
his wickedness.* 

< But, mother,' said Catharine, after a short 
silence, * what shall I say when my teacher 
asks me what is taught by the history of 
Peter ?* 

' It is for you to think yourself,* answered 
her mother. * It would do you no good if I 
were to tell you what to say. — ^What did 
Peter do that was wrong ?' 
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* He was frightened^' answered Catharine^ 
* and forgot Ms promise^ and denied his Mas* 
ter, though he said that he would die first/ 

^ What happened afterwards^ when he heard 
the cock crow ?' 

* He remembered and wept bitterlj.' 

* Do jou not remember something which 
our Saviour said to Peter and John and James 
in the garden^ just before he was betrayed, 
when he found them asleep ?' 

Catharine could hot remember the whole. 
She therefore got the Bible, and her mother 
read these words to her : * Watch and pray, 
that ye enter not into temptation.' < Mother, 
I beUeve I know ; but I should like to have 
you tell me what temptation means.' 

< It means,' said her mother, * any thing that 
makes us desire to do a wrong thing. Now, 
d^i Peter watch and pray, that nothing might 
make him desire to do a wrong thing ?' 

* No,' answered Catharine. 

* Now, Catharine,* said her mother, * will 
you tell me what Peter ought to have done ?* 

< He ought,' said Catharine, ^ to have pray- 
ed that nothing might make him wish to do 
wrong and break his promise, — He ought to 
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kave remembered it, and not have been afraid 
to tell the truth, even when he was tempted 
to tell a falsehood.' 

* Yes, my dear ; but our Saviour knew that 
he would not do this, and that he was not 
aware of what a dreadM scene he was to 
witness, and how difficult it would be for him 
to keep his resolution, and he doubtless felt 
great compassion for Peter. And now what 
nexl^do we learn from his storj ?* 

*To be very sorrj- when we have done 
wrong,* said Catharine, * for he wept bitterly.' 

* Yes, Catharine ; and we find that he never 
was afraid again. He never again denied his 
Master ; but went boldly from one place to 
another, telling men who Jesus Christ was, 
and that they must repent and believe in him.' 

' Mother, I do not quite understand what 
that means — ^telling men to repent.' 

* To repent, dear, is to be very sorry 
for having done wrong, and sincerely to en- 
deavour to do right. All have some fault, 
and all, therefore, are called upon to repent. 
But each one must judge from his own heart 
what his fiiult is, and repent. Peter knew 
ever after, I dare say, wd we all can tell for 

H 
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ourselves. Cannot you tell what you have 
to repent of^ Cadiarine ?' 

' Yes, mother/ said Catharine, ' I think I 
know. Shall I tell yon, and see if jou think 
so?' 

* You do not think, I hope, Catharine, that 
70U have but one &ult ?' 

< Oh no, mother, but I mean the one I find 
it hardest to core ; the fault that troubles jou 
most.' 

* Well, dear, what is it, do you think?* ' 

< I think, mother, that I am very impatient 
when I do not have things my own way ; and 
it often makes me feel cross, and then I say 
something wrong. But all the time that I 
have had this work to do for Nancy, and 
ever since that morning when I tried to spend 
one hour well, I have not been so impatient, 
and I don't think I shall ever be so again.' 

* I fear you will be impatient very often, 
Catharine, before you are quite cured.' 

* WeU, mother, you will see if I am,' said 
Catharine. 

Just then something called Mrs. Nelson 
out of the room. Catharine was so much 
engaged in her work, that she did not mind 
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sitting alone. She began to think tliat in a 
short time she should have made a shirt her- 
self. She was putting on one of the wrist- 
bands. She had stroked the gathers nicely, 
as her mother had taught her. She was just 
going to &sten a gathering thread round the 
pm, when her brother James ran into the 
rocnn in great haste* ^ Klttj, Kittj/ said he, 
' come this minute as quick as 70U can.' 

* Oh I can't possibly/ said Catharine. 
*But 70U musty' said James; *for the — ^I 

can't tell the name of it^ I forget it — ^will be 
all gone and fly away. I say you must come.' 
< After I have fixed this, James, ^ I will ; 
but I can't now ; for these gathers will all be 
spoiled if I leave them now; I wish you 
would not make such a noise, for I can't work 
half so fast while you are disturbiog me.' 

* But it will be gone, and you will lose it,' 
said James. ^You must come, and leave 
that work. Oh come, put it down; don't 
wait to puzzle over it so. It wiU fly away. 
You mwt come, Kitty.' And he ran up> 
and caught the sleeve which she was at work 
upon, suddenly, and threw it on the floor, 
and begaii to pull her towards the door. The 
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gathering thread was in one hand^ and the 
sleeve in the other, and the thread broke. 
Catharine lost her patience and good hmnonr. 

* You nanghtj boy,' said she, < I don't love 
you, and I won't go any where with yOu. I 
don't care any thing about what you want 
me to see ; you have spoiled my work, and 
oh dear ! what shall I do ? I wish you would 
go away/ All this was said in such a tone, 
that James knew she was really affi*onted ; 
and despairing of inducing her to go with 
him, he ran back and said no more. In a 
minute or two, she heard her mother call her 
name in that serious tone of voice, which 
Catharine's conscience weKimderstood. She 
knew that her mother had heard her angry 
words to James. 'Catharine,' said Mrs. 
Nelson, 'you had better come and look at 
what James wants* you to see. You will be 
very sorry if you do not' 

Catharine fdt very sorry as soon as she 
heard her mother's voice ; and these words, 
vejy sorryy made her remember what they 
had just been talking about. She made an 
effort to command herseli^ and though she 
looked very serious, she conquered her ilK 
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htLmouTy and went into die library, where her 
mother was. As soon as she saw what they 
were looking at, she forgot every thing else 
but the pleasure of seeing it. In a window 
was a queer black-looking thing, which her 
&tiher had told her was a chrysalis; and 
which, when she had asked him what it was, 
he had promised at some time to explain to 
her. It was now merely a thin, dirty-lookmg 
shell. But close to the place, on a rose-bush 
in the same window, was a butterfly. It 
quivered all over at the slightest breath, and 
it seined as if the soft air, as it passed over 
it, would steal away the fine down on its 
beautfiil wings, though it spread them out as 
if it were pleased with the gentle touch, and 
enjoyed the waxm stmshine. < Oh, mother,' 
said James, ^ the spots on its wings look like 
your peacock's fearers ; and look at his little 
bits of eyes. Do see^ Catharine ; he came 
out of that ugly thing ! I wanted you to see 
him coming out. Oh, how curious it is ! 
I am gkd, father, I minded what you ssdd, 
and did not meddle with it/ 

< Did it come out of that thing ?' said Ca- 
tharine. 

H 2 
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* Yes, m7 dear/ said lier &ther ; ^tbat wad 
a chiymiisy which means a bntterflj, m0k^ or 
other insect, when it is changing from one 
state into another. Tliis has been all this 
winter changing into a butterfly.' 

* Oh, there it goes \* said James. * There it 
goes!' said little Lucj. *How beautsfnir 
said Catharine. 

The window was open. Trembling, qniver- 
ii^ all over, it rose in the air; the insect 
looked lighter than the air itself said as 
if it would be blown awaj; b«t it grew 
stronger and stronger as thej loolfied at it; 
it balanced itself an instant, and awaj it 
flew. James clapped his hands, and ran out 
of doors to see where it went. Lncj re« 
mained for a few minutes at the window, 
looking after it with Catharine, who then 
retnmed to her work. 

Catharine had half gathered her sleeve 
again, when her mother said to her, ' Well, 
mj dear, were jon not pleased at knowing 
what a chrysalis is, and seeing the butterfly ?' 

< Yes, mother,' said Catharine, * I am sure 
I was.' 

< And yet, Catharine, yon do not look as 
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happy as you did before. What is the 
matter?' 

< Because/ said Catharine, <I am not as 
well pleased with m jself. I was very cross 
with James, who only wanted me to go there 
immediately, to see the butterfly before it was 
gone, and while it was coming out of that 
shell.' 

* And you remember, I suppose, how stire 
you were that you should not be impadent 
agam?' 

* Yes, mother, I rem^nber it all, and about 
Peter. I did as he did, the very thing I was 
so sure I should not do.' 

'And after you had been warned^ Catha^^ 
rine?' 

* Yes, mother. — ^But was it wrong in Peter 
to think he should not do wrong? And 
ought not I to feel sore I shall do right?' 

<You ought to feel snre, my dear, that 
you wish and will #ry to do right. But when 
you make a resolution, you must remember 
how dii&cult it is to keep it; and make your 
resolution, if possible, as great and as strong 
as the difficulty, and try to remember it when 
something tempts you to break it. If it is 
against being angry aQd impatient, the mo- 
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ment yon feel a litde impadent^ yon mttst be 
perfectly still, and think of jour resolution 
before you grow more angry. Then, my dear 
Catharine, you must also ** watch and pray,'' 
and think of what may make you angry, 
and guard yourself immediately. Remember 
your faults, and ask strengdi in your prayers. 
There is a good lesson you may learn from 
your fitults this afternoon. What is it, do 
you think ?' 

'To be humble, and not think I have 
cured my fault before I have,' icaid Cathaxuxe. 

' But you must not be discouraged with your* 
self, Catharine. You must be willing to bear 
the pain you feel at having done wrong, and 
try and hope to do better another time.' 

' I hope I shall remember at the right time, 
when any thing vejBB me again,' said Catha- 
rine ;' but I shall find it rather hard, I am 
afiaid.' 

* Feel so, my dear, and you will do it.' 

Just then, James came in again. — * Ca- 
thrine,' said he, ' I hope I did not hiirt your 
work; but I thought the butterfly would be 
gone. After flying about in the air a little 
while, it is come back, and is now resting on 
the lilac bush in our yard ; and you can see 
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its long horns that my &ther calls antennee^ 
and all its bright colours, and it seems quite 
strong now. Don't you want to go and see 
it ?' 

^ Yes/ said Catharine. She was glad of 
this opportunity of pleasing James, and she 
jumped up and ran out with him to look at 
the butterfly. This act of kindness to her 
little brother restored her cheerfulness ; and 
this dme she received nothing but pleasure 
firom the beautiful insect. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

TRUE GREATNESS. 

* Mother/ said Catharine, * I think I shall 
finish the shirt by next Thursday evening, if 
I am industrious this afternoon. Tliis will 
make the second Saturday, and that wiU. 
make the third Thursday — ^five afternoons in 
the whole — that I shati have been doing it.* 
This Catharine said with a very busy tone, 
without Jooking up firom her work, while her 
little fingers went as fistst as her tongue. As 
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her mother made no answer, aftar waiting 
perhaps a mmute, Catharine said, * Don't jon 
thinki mother, I shall do prettj well^ if I 
iinish it then ?' 

* Yes,* said Mrs. Nelson, * very well, but I 
am not certain that yon will; you never 
made a shirt before, and yon cannot tell how 
long it will take yon.' 

'O,' said Catharine, 'bnt I am sure I shall 
get it done; yon will see that I shall, and then 
I will go with yon, mother, if yon will let me, 
and carry it to Nancy, and tell her I made it 
all myself.' 

'What have yon been making this shirt 
for, my dear ?' said her mother* 

' For Nancy,' said Catharine, * so that she 
may receive the money for i1^ to give to her 
mother.' 

*And yet,* said Mrs. Nelson, *when yon 
think of carrying it to her, you speak only of 
telling her that you made it yourself: will she 
receive more money for it, than if Roxy or 
any one else had made it ?' 

* No, mother ;' and then Catharine thought 
awhile, and added, 'but Nancy will be pleased 
to think I did it, I am sure.* 
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* Was that the reason^ dear, why jcm meant 
to tell her?* 

Catharine hesitated a minute or two, and 
then smiling said, ^No, mother; it was because 
I felt proud at the thought of shewing Nancj 
what I could do/ 

* Then I fear/ said her mother, * jou feel 
proud of doing it/ 

* Is there anj harm in tibat, mother ? for I 
am afraid I shall be a little proud of doing 
this shirt myself: I never did one before/ 

* Perhaps it is natural to be a little vain, 
Catharine ; but when jou think of carrying 
home this shirt, is there nothing else jou can 
think of, but that jou made it ?' 

'O jes/ said Catharine; 'I shall think how 
glad Mrs. Leonard will be of the monej, and 
how glad Nancj will be ; and I shall wish it 
was a great deal more, so that poor Nancj 
need not have to work so hard. I suppose 
she will not receive much for it, for she said 
thej did not give her much for the work.' 

* No/ said Mrs. Nelson, * what she will re- 
ceive for the shirt would last but a little 
while.' 

< I wish I could do more,' said Catharine. 
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* Have this wish in jcmr heart/ said Mrs. 
Nelson, *and jou will never, my child, be 
vain ; for then you will be ever thinking of 
how little, instead of how much, you do. As 
soon as you think of Mrs. Leonard and Nancy, 
you see you forget yourself, and then you are 
not vain. Therefore, my dear child, I advise 
you, when you have any thing to do for any 
one, to think only of them, and not of your- 
self ; and then you will be in no danger of 
vanity.' v 

Catharine's coumn Julia entered at this mo- 
ment. She came up direcdy to Catharine, 
with such a look of pleasure in her &ce, that 
she hardly seemed the same child. * Catha- 
rine,' said she, *I have something for Nancy. 
When you told me about her the other day, I 
thought I would coax my fiither to give me 
some money for her, some time when I had a 
chance, but he is hardly ever at home: to-day 
he has been, because he had a cold, and so I 
told >iiTn all about Nancy, and before I had 
told him hal^ h^ put his hand into his pocket 
and gave me all this money, and said, I toight 
buy some candy, and give her what was ksft ; 
but I have brought it ail to you. AuBt Nei* 
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son, do count it, and tell me how much 
there is/ Mrs. Nelson did, and found there 
was nearly four shillmgs. 

< Oh,' said Catharine, * how happy Nancy 
will be when we go to take her the money! 
Mother, do let Julia go with you, that she 
may see Nancy and her mother.' Mrs. Nel- 
son promised she would. After the little 
girls had talked together awhile, Julia said, 
* Do let me try, Catharine, and see if I cannot 
help you ; I do not want to sit doing nothing 
all the afternoon ; I shall be tired to death.' 

^ I wanted,' said Catharine, ^ to do it every 
stitch myself; but, mother, don't you think I 
had better let Julia do a little if she can ?' 

^ I had rather,' said her mother, ^ that you 
and Julia should settle this for yourselves/ 

^Why, iheti, mother,' said Catharine, 'I 
believe that if I do as you just told me, I shall 
let her help me, for then I shall think of how 
800n it will be done, more than of doing it all 
myself; so, mother, if you will be so kmd as 
to fit this gusset in for Julia, I will let her try 
to do it. -F-Mrs. Nelson said, * Yes, my dear/ 
with such a look of pleasure, that Catharine 
knew she approved of her decision. She fitted 

I 
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the work for Julia bo mceiy, diat the litde 
prl found she could do it with more ease than 
she thought she could. The two cousms were 
now hoth mdustriouslj empLojed, aud were 
very happj. PresentLf^ they hegan to chat 
about what thej had seen^ and where thej had 
been. ' I went this moming, with my &ther 
and mother, to see the statue of Washhig- 
ton,'* said Catharine. 

< Did 70U like it ?* said Julia. 

<Oh yes,' said Catharine. 'I never quite 
understood before how a statue looked, and I 
liked to hear the people who came to see it 
talk about Washington. One gentleman said, 
he remembered Ihat when Washington came 
to Boston, diejmade a beautiful arch for him 
to pass under, and a wreath to put on hia 
head ; and he pointed to me^ and said, he was 
not quite so big as I was, and jet he remem- 
boed his &ther's holding him up in his arms, 
and telling him to look at the greatest man in 

* WftshiDgton was an American, who was of great 
service to his countrymen, in helping them to .recover 
their freedom ; and when they had separated them- 
selves fh>m England, he was thdr first Preiddent or 
diiefmi^trste. 
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the world, and to httrra when the other bofs 
did. — ^And another gentleman looked at it for 
a loi^ time, and then said, it would do for a 
personification of true patriotism; and, mo- 
tiler, I wish jou would tell me what he meant 
— ^for I am sure I don't know, and I conld 
not ask jou then, because jon were talking.' 

' Do yon not remember,' said Mrs. Nelson, 
' the figure of Time, that I explained to joa 
the other daj ?' 

' Yes, motiier,' said Cathaiine, * but do tell 
JuHa.' 

' You know, I told jou that it was a perso- 
xiifieation of Time — ^whieh meant a figure 
that represented time, and looked as we sup- 
pose time would look, if it were a person. He 
is, therefore, made old, with onlj one graj 
lock on his head, because time is old ; and 
he has an hour-glass in bis hand contaimng 
running sand, because t^t shews the hours 
of time which are constantly passing away. — 
Then he has a scjthe in his hand^ because 
time destroys every thing in this world, just 
as a mower with his scythe mows down the 
grass. Now, true patriotism is a perfect love 
of one's country. He who loves his country 
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better than himself^ is a true patriot If his 
conntrj be in danger, he must be willing to 
;fight for it He will be willing to sacrifice 
anj thing he possesses, even his life, for the 
real benefit of his conntry. One mnst be 
verj great and ver j good, to be a tme pa- 
triot. — The cloak that is round the statne, is 
such a one as generals and soldiers wear. It 
is intended to shew that when his country 
was in danger, he fought to defend it He 
holds a paper in his hand, to shew that he 
helped to make the laws, which render this 
countrj so happy a place to live in* And 
the gentleman who spoke of personification, 
meant to saj, that the statue looked such a 
beautiful thing as true, patriotism would look, 
if we could see it He knew what a true 
patriot Washington wa8-r-*that he had no sel- 
fishness, no fear; that he loved his country 
as a fether loves his children; and that if 
God had not given us such a Mend and pro- 
tector, we should not have so happy a coun- 
try to live in, as we now have. But when you 
are a little older, dear, we will read the life 
of Washington together^ and then you will 
understand it all.' 
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After a minnte's cdlence, Catharine said, 
' Yon saidy mother, when joa were readmg 
to me about Howard, that when we read of 
good and great people, we should think of 
trjing to be like tliem. We cannot anj of 
HB, I am rare, be like Washington or 
Howard/ 

* Yon cannot, Catharine,' said her mother, 
' it is true, fight for jonr conntrj as Wash- 
ington did, or go into dungeons as Howard 
did ; but what did I tell jou made Washing* 
ton a patriot?' 

< It was loving his conatrj better than him* 
self,' answered Catharine. 

* And what was it made Howard go into 
dungeons to visit and comfort the prisoners 
there?' 

* It was,' said Catharine, ' because he loved 
to do them good, better tlian to be comforta- 
ble himself. He cared more for Hiem than 
for his own life.' 

* Cannot we all, cannot even diildren, my 
dear, imitate them in the principle which 
made them so great and good ? Cannot we 
care more for others than for ourselves? 
Here come James and Lucy, and now if 

i2 
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Lacy will be still, I will tell you a true etorjr 
of a litde hoy who did soxnethingy whicli 
must have made him happj to think of, when 
he became a man/ 

<Oh! do tell ns/ said all the children; 
'and rU be as still as a moose/ said little 
Lncj. 

* There was a little boj whom we will call 
Charles ; he was about seven jeara of age : 
he had a fiiend who was twice his age, whose 
name was Robert, whom he loved verj deaar* 
\y, Charles would not have loved Robert so 
much as he did, if he had not been very good 
and kind. One winter daj, all the boys with 
whom Robert and Charles nsuallj played, 
had been having a snow-baUing frolic. Thej 
made as usual, two parties; and unhap- 
pily thej fell to quarrelling, and were se- 
parated by some gentlemen. As Charles 
was coming home from skaiting late in the 
same afternoon, with his friend, they met ax 
or seven of the boys of the party who had 
been opposed to them*' Robert was a stou<> 
brave boy, and had thrown a great many 
snowoballs in the morniog, and the boys 
knew that it was he who had thrown the 
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hardest ones; and thej detennined to take 
advantage of his being unprotected, and 
punish him. So they fell upon him at once 
with snow-balls. He defended himself as 
well as he conld ; Charles kept close bj, and 
made balls for him, and did not mind being 
hit himself. Thej stood it manfnllj for a 
time. At last, however, Charles saw that 
Robert could hardlj stand; thej were too 
manj for him,— and he ran and placed him- 
self directly between the boys and his friend, 
and cried out, "Now, cowards! throw your 
balls at me!" The boys all threw down 
their balls, and shonted, " He's a hero ! let 
him alone! He shaVt be hurt, nor his friend 
ndther." ' 

'So he was a hero, mother,' exclaimed 
James, * wasn't he ?' 

< Yes, my dear, he certainly was — and i^ 
when he grew np to be a man, he continued 
to care as much more for his friend than for 
himself, he must also have been a patriot, 
and been willing to sacrifice himself for his 
coiuxtry.* 

'But, mother/ said Catharine, 'I don't 
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see haw girla can do anj thing for Iheir 
caaatryJ 

* Yes, dear/ said her mollier^ * ibey can 
make shirts for ihepoor of their conatrj^ and 
help to take care of theni^' Catharine hbaak* 
ed at these words of hra* mother, for nothing 
makes anj one more ttvly modest and humble, 
than a sincere desire to do and be good. It 
looks only to Qod for reward, and shrinkB 
firom the most deEcate praise. Catharine 
longed to pnt her head in her mother's lap, 
and poor out her foil heart in tears. 

' I will tell jon another true story, James,' 
said Mrs. Nelson, * about a little hoy that / 
call a hero. His name was Franks He was 
not seven years old. He weat to plaj with a 
boy of his own age, who was very passionate, 
and who, as something happened to displease 
him, flew at Frank, and fastened his nails so 
deeply into his face, as to hurt him, and make 
him bleed sadly. Frank pushed him away, 
and ran home to wash the Uood from his 
&ce. His mother saw how much he was 
hurt, and asked him how it happened, ' and 
he tdd her. As he finished his account, a 
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gendenum who stood hy, and wbo knew that 
Frank was a strong, brave hoy, and could not 
have been afiraid of the other boy — asked him 
in sport, ** whj he did not serve the naughtj 
boj in the same waj.*' " Becanse/' said 
Frank, "it says, in the good book, that we 
mnst not do so ; and, besides, he was not 
quite so big as I am. I did want to give him 
a good blow, but just then I r^nembered, and 
so I let him alone. But, mother, my &ce 
does smart dreadfully ; it makes the tears 
come into my eyes." Now,* said Mrs. Nel- 
son, * which of these heroes do you love the 
best?' 

'I love Charles best, mother,' said James. 

^ Frank was the best boy I think,' said 
Catharine ; ' and I think it was much harder 
to do what Frank did than what Charles 
did.* 

'I think,' said Julia, 'I should not have 
liked very well to have my &ce scratched; 
I think I should have scratched the boy that 
did it; and I can't tell which was the best, 
but I love Charles the most.' 

< What do you think, mother ?' said James. 

*I think,* said Mrs. Nelsoui 'that a boy 
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who could think of what the good book said^ 
when .he was angry, and love to obej God 
better than to revenge himself^ wonld love 
his friend better than himself, and when he 
became a man, would love his country better 
than himself, as Washiugton did ; or pity all 
who were suffering in the world, as Howard 
did; and I think, dear, that many a boy 
would be snow-balled for his friend, who 
could not conmiand his temper, and re- 
member what was right, when his fyice was 
scratched/ 

' And now, chUdren,' stud she, *I will tell 
you an anecdote of a really great man, that 
is, such an one as we aU might imitate. 
When Oeneral La Fayette was here, a poor 
old man came one day to see him, and asked 
him whether he did not remember him. La 
Fayette received him very kindly, but told 
him he did not. '^Do you not,'' said the 
man, ''recollect a very cold, stormy night, 
before such a battle, at such a place ?" (I 
have forgotten the particular battle and place, 
but the old soldier named them.) " Oh, yes," 
said La Fayette, ''indeed, I do.*' " Do jaa 
remember a poor soldier you saw lying on 
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the cold groimd without a covering, and 
whom you desired to get up and find some- 
thing to wrap round him> and when he told 
you he had nothing, do you rememher what 
you did ?" *' No," said La Fayette. « You 
took your own blanket," said the poor man, 
'^and you tore it in halves, and gave him 
one half of it. I was that man, and I thank 
Heaven for allowing me to see you again, 
and bless you for your kindness." ' 

It was now tune for Julia to go home. 
Her aunt asked her, if she would not like to 
come the next Thursday and help Catharine 
to finish the shirt ; for perhaps, with her as- 
sistance, she mi^t finish it in another after- 
noon. Julia was much pleased with the in-^ 
vitation, and promised to come. 



CHAPTER IX. 

BMILY COBBBTTE. 

Bbpobb the fiunily had risen firom table 
the next Thursday, Julia entered. She had 
a nice little wock-bag in her hand, in which 
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were her thimble and needle-book; and she 
had a smiling face, and a heart full of good 
humour — ^which every little girl will find a 
great help to her when she has a task to per* 
form. Though Julia loved her cousin Ca- 
tharine^ she did not love to sit stall at work a 
whole afternoon; and a short time before, 
she would have pouted and shaken her elbows, 
at the thought of sewing for any one but her 
doll on Thursday afternoon; but she had 
lately felt so much happier with Catharine 
than with any one else, that she was always 
begging her mother to let her go and see her. 
They went to the same school, and the last 
Saturday she had been so happy when she 
was helping Catharine to do the shirt, Ihat 
she was more pleased with her aunt's invita- 
tion to come and assist in finishing it, than 
she usually was at any expected pleasure. 

The little girls were soon seated at their 
work. Catharine had, by great industry, 
found leisure, during the first part of the 
week, to do a little upon the shirt, so that 
she might be able to finish and carry it home 
on Thursday. 

The sleeves were partly in; one was en- 
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tifely done on the riglit oAe, and the other 
had only a few of the gathers to be sewed. 
Mrs. Nelson fitted the one that was nearly 
done, for Julia; and Catharine^ who conld 
now fit her own work, soon made her little 
fingers flj nimbly^ while she talked as &,st as 
we all faiow little girls do talk sometimes ; 
that is to say, a great deal finster than we 
conld write if we were close by, with onr 
pens all ready to pat down every thing they 
say* 

At last, when they b^|an to be tired, Jnlia 
said to her aunt, who was sitting in the room 
with them, ^ Do, annt, tell us a story.' 

< O do, mother,* said Catharine, * then we 
shall soon get onr work done ; we shall work 
much £auiter, if yon will.* 

* I have jnst been reading,' said Mrs. NeK 
son, * a true story that I will tell yon about' 

* But^ mother,' said Catharine, * do read it 
all to us.' 

' It is in French,' said her mother. * It is 
about a French girl. A gentleman who re- 
ceived it firom France, was kind enough to 
lend it to me«' 
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* Did not La Fajette come firom Franoe, 
mother?' said Cathanoe. 

* Yes, my dear, and' the girl that this story 
is about, was, I think, as disinterested as he 
was/ 

' O do teU us/ said both the little girls. 

< About ten jears ago/ said Mrs. Nelson, 
* Emilj Corrette^ daughter of a &nner in 
Nantnril, in France, went to live as a servant 
in the fimoily of Mr. Charveys, in Paris. H^ 
&ther was dead, and her mother was married 
to a man whom Emilj oould not love. AH 
tibie property that was left her, amounted to 
about £17, which she put into the haads of a 
good friend, to take charge of lor her, that, in 
case of sickness, she mi^it have something to 
depend upon. Emily was active, industiioiiSy 
and honest, and her heart was jEull of good 
and kind feelings. She knew that she could 
never see her &ther again on earth, tiiat he 
could not come to her ; but she knew also, 
that she nught foUow him to heaven, and she 
lelt tiiat every good aodon, every generous 
feeling, every pure though carried h^ nearer 
and nearer to her dear &ther, whom she 
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never ceased to love. 8he was sixteen when 
she went out to service. — There were seven 
children in the fiimilj in which she lived. 
She was affectionate and faithful in her care 
of them, and thej all loved her dearly. She 
served her master and mistress more as a 
Mend than as a servant, and thej always 
treated her with tenderness and respect. 

' At length, Mr. Charveys met with misibr- 
tones, and lost his property, so that he found 
it difficult to support his family. 

< Emily asked leave to go out one day, and 
went immediately to her Mend and received 
from him her litde property, of which she 
begged her master to make use. The poor 
man was in great distress, and took it, mean- 
ing to return it, bnt he died not long after, 
owing this and aU. her wages to the good 
young woman. 

< After his death, Emily redoubled her 
affectionate devotion to his widow and the 
children. Deprived of the support of her 
hnsband. Madam Charveys had to sell all 
the furniture and every thing that they could 
turn into money, to supply her &mily with 
food. When these were gone, Emily sold 
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every thing of her own that die conld pos- 
aiblj do without ; a pair of ear-rings, and all 
her little fineiy were exchanged for bread for 
the children. 

'The health of her mistress was so bad 
that she could not work. The affectionate 
£mil7 found means for the support of the 
fiunilj. — She went a part of everj daj to a 
washing establishment, where she worked 
hard, and brought home her wages, and 
after the children were asleep and her work 
in the fiunilj done, she sewed half the night, 
and bj this means, gained a litde more 
monej. ^ 

< If jou had seen her in the fiunilj, jovl 
would have found her occupied in washing 
and dressing the children — often in the verj 
clothes she had herself purchased for them — 
taking the tenderest care of the little ones^ 
and doing every thing that the fondest mother 
could do for them. 

< Emily Coirette, who was so faithful and 
good a servant, could not figdl of being a good 
daughter. Her mother's second husband was 
cruel and wicked, and finallj left her to starv^ 
lEifter selling every thing they had in the world. 
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even tiirir bed, and taking the money away 
with him. As soon as Emily heard what a 
miserable condition her mother was in, she 
went immediately to Nantnril, and brought 
her to the hoose of her mistresa. Her mo* 
ther was old and infirm, — ^there was no bed 
fi>r her, — ^Emily had only a narrow mattresi 
for herownnse, bat she gaveit tohermolher, 
and slept on the floor herself, on a little straw 
— as cheerfoUy resigning her bed to her mo- 
ther, as she had performed aU her other du* 
ties. Bnt her sleep was sweet, and her 
waking joyful. Oh ! if all did bnt know how 
easy and pleasant an innocent and pions 
heart can make the hardest bed, they wonld 
cease to wonder that Elmily slept so sweetly, 
and arose so cheerfol in the morning. 

< Thus Emily went on, labonring hard all 
the day and half the night, and dividing her 
earnings between her mother and the fiunily. 
Many knew how good and devoted Emily 
was ; she was so pleasing that she had many 
friends, and a very respectable coach-maker 
wanted to marry her, which wonld have been 
a very advantageous thing for her, but she 
would not leave her mother, her mistress, and 

K 2 
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the children. What is still more renuurkable^ 
Emily never supposed that she did anj thing 
verj meritorious ; she seemed always to think 
that she was only doing her duty. 

* At last Madam Charveys, on account of ^ 
the services of her husband, who had held an 
office under the Fraich government, received 
some assistance. She immediately paid fifty 
firancs (about £2) of the money they gave 
her, to her faithful .Emily, begging her to buy 
herself comfortable cloth€| with it. Emily 
received the money, but knowing that what 
her mistress had left was scarcely enough to 
buy them a little wood, and pay some ssoall 
debts, she purchased with a large part of it a 
warm cloak for her mistress ; and when some 
one spoke to her of her disinterestedness, she 
answered, ^' Could I leave my unha|>py lady 
without a cloak, suffering firom cold ? — With 
the money that is left I can buy a gown, a 
pair of stockings, and a pair of shoes. This 
is enough for me at present : Providence will 
supply me when I want more/' 

< A benevolent man in France, by the name 
of De Montyon, had left a large sum of money 
to the French Academy, to be distributed 
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every year among thoae whom they should 
think deservmg, by thMr poverty and good 
conduct, of such assistance. As they could 
not give to all^ they selected those who were 
the most worthy. The sums they distributed 
in this way were called " the Prizes of Vir- 
tue." Some one who knew of Emily's good- 
ness, and also of her poverty, told the story 
to the Ducector of the Academy, and when 
the prizes were bestowed, one of the value of 
five hundred dollars (about £106) was sent 
to Emily Corrette. Emily never knew before 
that such prizes were given ; she had labour- 
ed for the &r better prize of a good conscience : 
she had thought of norewardbut thathappiness 
which is the never-idling re¥rard of a benevo- 
lent heart ; and when the money was brought 
to her, and she understood that it was for her 
&ithful and affectionate (services to her mis- 
tress and her children, the tears came into her 
eyes, and she said, <^ I did not wish to be re- 
warded for doing my duty. I have done the 
best I could out of love for them : I did not 
do it for money. , I do not want to be paid 
for it; their love is all I ask; it is for that I 
have laboured^ and that is enoi^jh. I have 
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that within my heart which is better thsQ 
riches." " True/' said the good firiend who 
brotLght her the momej, " but with this joa 
can do a great deal for the comfort of your 
aged mother, and for these children whom you 
love so much, and for their poor sick mother; 
and for all their Bakes yon ought to keep it 
God sees your heart, and knows the purity of 
your intentions ; he knows that in doing all 
which you have done for others, you have 
only sought his blessing in return, and that 
happiness which is the constant reward ct 
disinterested goodness." Emily blushed at 
hearing her own praises. She took the money, 
she managed it very judiciously for the benefit 
of the family, and the only difference Ihat 
could be perceived in «her was, that she 
seemed more humble and affectionate than 
she bad ever been before. In her prayers 
that night she thanked her Fath^. in heaven 
that he had given her the means of doing 
more good, and prayed for a blessing upon 
her efforts to serve those whom she loved.' 

The tears started into Catharine's eyes as 
her mother finished the story of Emily Cor- 
rette : she felt that sudi goodness might be ; 
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and thot^h it made her think how trifling 
were all the sacrifices she had ever made of 
her own comfort for the good of others^ com- 
pared to Emilj's, yet she had a strong persua- 
sion in her heart that in time, if it should be 
necessarj, she could do as much for others as 
Emily had done. But Julia, who had led a 
selfish life, could hardlj understand it. She 
was generous with respect to monej; she had 
alwajs had enough to spend and to give ; but 
to make a sacrifice of her own comfort and 
ease for the good of others was a new idea to 
her. She felt as if EmUj must have been 
foolish to do so much for others, and she al- 
most doubted the story. * Why, aunt Nelson^* 
said she, ' is that story true? Did ever a 
girl work so for others, when she might have 
been married, and Uv^ as she pleased ?' 

* Yes, my dear,' said her aunt, * it is, I be- 
lieve, perfectly trae. I have just read it here ; 
and it is, I presume, a fact ; there can, in- 
deed, be no doubt of it.' 

' I am sure,' said Julia, < I never could be 
so good.' 

< Perhaps,' said Mrs. Nelson, *you don't 
know how good you can be ; but you must 
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reallj desire to be as good firsts or jon cer- 
tainly never will be. Do you think that you 
wish to be as good as Emily was ?' 

* I should like/ said Julia^ * to be as good, 
if I could without working as hard as she 
did/ 

* Yes/ said Mrs. Nelson, * every one would 
like to be good, if it did not cost too much ; 
but we must never think of the difficulty of 
doing a right thing, my dear Julia. If it 
were not for the difficulty, there would not be 
any goodness in it' 

'You know/ said Catharine, 'that a fort- 
night ago you told me you would not sit and 
sew a whole afternoon for any body in the 
world, and yet you have been sewing two 
whole afternoons of your own accord.* 

' Oh!' said Julia, ' dut I like to sit and sew 
with you.' 

* But you thoTig^ht,' said Mrs. Nelson, * that 
you could not make the effort to work, and 
that it was pleasanter to sit still. What made 
you try to work with Catharine ?' 

Julia thought awhile, and then said, * 1 be- 
lieve it was because I wanted to please Ca- 
tharine ; and then she seemed so happy her- 
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sel^ that I thonght I afaioiild be happy too in 
helping her.' 

' And are 70a not happier than when you 
are trying Only to please yonraelf ?' 

' O yes/ said Julia, 'a great deal happier ; 
but then Catharine and I talk pleasantly to- 
gether: and then, aunt, you have been telling 
us a charming story, and I am sure I cannot 
help being happy.' 

* But tell me honesdy, Julia/ said her aunt, 
<aad thiok a moment before you speak, if 
Catharine and you were not to talk together, 
and I had not told you a story, would you 
not feel better satisfied in hdping Catharine 
to do that work, than if you were only trying 
to please yourself?' 

Julia thought a moment, and then an- 
swered, < Yes, aunt, I am sure I should ; if 
neither you nor Catharine spoke a word, I 
know I diould be happier for doing this 
work.' 

^ Then,' said her aunt, 'you think the plea- 
sure you feel firom doing this for Catharine is 
worth the trouble that it costs you to do it ; 
and yon remember that Emily Corrette was 
satisfied with the pleasure she felt from doing 
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good, though she Bacrificed all her selfish de*- 
sires. Now what does this teach you, 
Julia?' 

' That it makes ns happier to do good ta 
others dian to trj to please ourselves/ an- 
swered Julia. 

< And conld jon have the pleasure,' said 
her annty ' if jon took no pains, and made no 
sacrifices for it ?' 

* No/ said Julia, < I don't think I could.' 

< And if/ said Mrs. Nelson, ' neither Catha- 
rine nor I, nor anj of jonr Mends knew that 
jon did right, wonld not jou feel happj still ; 
would JOU not feel as if some one was pleased 
with you ?' 

<I think I should,' said Julia. 
* < Believe me, my dear, you would/ said 
her aunt. <Our Creator has made our 
hearts to be happy in goodness, and in the 
belief of his approbation of us, just aft he has 
made our eyes to be delighted with beautiful 
flowers, and our ears with sweet music. Our 
soids rejoice in goodness, just as our bodies 
enjoy the sunshine, and all the bright and 
good things that we see ; only there is thia 
great diSearence, our bodies must be sick and 
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die, and tbis world be nothing to ns ; but our 
souls be has made never to grow old, and we 
maj keep them always in good order, and 
then thej will l|jf e and be happy for ever/ 

The shirt was now finished ; it wanted aa 
hour of sunset, and Mrs. Nelson went with 
ihe little gurls to carry it to Nancy Leonard : 
but we must defer the account of their visit 
till another time. 



CHAPTER X. 

TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

Catharine had taken very good care of 
the money that Julia had brought her for 
Nancy Leonard ; and before they set off to 
carry her the shirt which she had finished, 
she brought it to Julia, and told her, that as 
it was her present, she would rather have her 
earry it and give it to Nancy herself. 

<Oh! but I don't know her,' said Julia^ 
* and I should not know what to say.' 

* Why you need not say any thing,' said 

L 
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Catharine ; < only look as pleasant, JnUa, as 
yoa did when jon bronght it to me for her, 
and I am sure she will be pleased/ 

^ Will jon be so kind as t%give it to her 
for me> aunt Nelson ?' said Jnlia. 

Her annt consented and took the money : 
and it was not many minutes before they en- 
tered the narrow yard in which Mrs. Leonard's 
honse was. 

^ O aunt!' said Jnlia, ^what a dirty place ! 
I shall spoil my shoes.' 

' I hope Nancy will be at home,' said Ca- 
tharine. 

* Why, annt,' said Julia, *you are going up 
into a garret ! What a place !' 

* Softly,* said Catharine ; * you know Mrs. 
Leonard is unwell, and she may be trying to 
go to sleep ; don't speak loud.' 

They were now at Mrs. Leonard's door ; 
Mm. Nelson knocked gently, and a weak 
vdce said, ' Walk in.' 

They found Mirs. Leonard alone; her lame 
leg was comfortably placed in a chair, and 
she was trying to do a litde work ; but she 
looked very pale and ill. When Mrs. Nelson 
asked her how she was, the tears came into 
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Jier eyes, as she answered, *. Tolerablj well^ I 
thank jon, ma'am ;' she tried to smile and 
look cheerful, aiid told them she was glad to 
see them, and begged &em to sit down. 

< Where is Nancj?' said Mrs. Nelson. 

'She is gone to get a trifle that a man 
owes me for doing some work; I expect her 
in every minute. She will be ready to cry if 
she should miss seeing Miss Catharine. I 
hope she will be in soon.' 

' I heard yon were much better,* said Mrs. 
Ndson, ' but you look sadly, and as if yon did 
not feel so well as you say you ajre.* 

'I have been much better, ma'am,' said 
the poor woman, < but I believe I have hurt 
n^yself with work. I fdt pretty well, and I 
dad more than I was able, and now I am al- 
most worn out. Indeed, I am a poor broken 
down creature. I sometimes wonder why I 
Mn not taken away ; but I know it is right - 
all right; every thing is just as it should be. 
We do not always see how, but then I know 
that God is good, and when we go to a better 
world we shall know aU about it. Yet it 
sometimes seems strange that we should suf- 
fer so much. Oh! you do^'t know,' said 
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she, as the looked at the little girlSy * what a 
blessmg it is to sleep sonndlj in jonr beds^ 
free from pain. As you. always rest well, 
jouxlon't think of it, or else you would never 
forget to thank God for a night of quiet sleep.' 

'I am glad to find/ said Mrs. Nelson, 
'that notwithstanding your suffering, your 
trust in the goodness of. God remains the 
same as it ever was.' " 

* O ma'am !' said the poor invalid, * it Is 
stronger than it ever was before, and, in fact^ 
my body is so weary, that, if my mind had 
not a resting-plaoe, I should be a poor crea- 
ture indeed. When my troubles ftrst came, 
ma'am, I resisted and complained, and then 
my trial was dreadfrd ; but when my spirit 
was reconciled to the will of God, it became 
easy. When we bring our minds to our 
situation, we can bear any thing ; but when 
our will lies one way and our situation ano- 
ther, then,' said she, ^ it is hard to bear such 
sufferings as mine. But, after all, there are 
worse troubles than mine : sin and a guilty 
conscience are worse.' 

' If your sufferings have taught you this 
humble trust in God,' said Mrs. Nelson, 'do 
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•you aot abeadjr see the good that they have 
done joa ? I feel grateful to you for the les- 
flOfi of ChriatiaB ibrtitode that you teach ; 
and if I fihoold be called upoa to suffer, I 
fiball rem^ber, aikL be encouraged by, your 
pajdea^oe and subnaissicHiL to the will of God. 
. — ^It does me good to see so iioUe a spirit in 
80 weak a body V 

* O ma'am V said the poor invalid, ^ it is 
the gift of Him who has promised not to for- 
sake those who put their trust in him. It 
«eams to me asif his good spirit had sent you 
to me this aftennoon, for I have met with 
trouble to-day, and felt very miserable when 
yoacsmem.* 

Mrs^ Nelson asked what was tlie matter. 
Mrs. Xieonard coloured, and seemed sorry she 
had spc^cen. ' You are so good to me, 
ma'am,' said she, ^ I don't like to ms^e any 
comfdalnts; for it seems like begging, and I 
had hoped never to conife t6 that; we shall 
make out very well without^ if I caa only 
vfjark*' Mrs. Nelson insisted upon knowing, 
ai^kd, at last, Mrs. I>onacd told her, that she 
had been obliged, in the wint^, to have a 
bole ixk the wall of b^ room repaired^ and 

l2 
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that she had not been able to pay for it ; lor 
it had taken all the monej she and Nancj 
had earned, to support them and paj for bef 
medicines ; and that, although it was cmly six 
shillings, she could not paj it, and the man 
insisted upon it she should, and had been 
verjunMnd to her. * And,' added Mrs. Leo- 
nard, ^ I felt almost discouraged, but Nancj 
will bring home something this aftemobon, I 
hope ; and I mean to trj to keep up a good 
heart/ 

Nancy now entered. Her whole fece 
glowed with delight at seeing Mrs. Nelson 
and Catharine. As soon as she had spoken 
to them and to Julia, she went up to her mo» 
ther and opened a little paper. * Here, mo- 
ther,' said she, * is three shillings, which thej 
gave me for the work ; that is half enough 
for the mason.' 

< And here,' said Ca^iarine, ' is the shirt I 
have been making for jou.' 

'That will be two shillings more,' said 
Nancy ; ' and, O Miss Catharine ! how good 
you have been to do it for me ! I know yoii 
have given up your play-time, and I know 
you don't love to work, and you have so 
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many things to learn too^ that you have not 
much time. How good yon are to -oa, Miss 
Catharine ! Now mother can rest when she 
is tired/ 

Mrs. Nelson now took the money liiat 
Julia had given her, out of her purse^ and 
said to Mrs. Leonard, ' This is some money 
that my niece, whom I have brought with 
me, desired me to give you ; and I know she 
will be glad that it has happened to come 
this afternoon, when you are particularly in 
want.* 

<Oh!' said Mrs. Leonard, *how good she 
ii^_-how good you all are — how ungrateful I 
was to be so cast down !' 

* I told you, mother,' said Nancy, * not to 
be distressed about the money ; for I knew 
that we should have it ; you know it always 
happens so. Don't you remember the day 
when the load of wood came, when we had 
none to bum, and we thought we should be 
so cold ? And don't you remember the little 
basket, with sugar and tea and rice, that 
came in that evening, just as you were say- 
ing, you wished you had some tea ? And 
don't you r^nember the good gentleman who 
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brought jou foor atuUkigs the other day^ 
when JOU had not any money or any wor]^ 
and felt so ill ? And now^ only thiuk^ hov 
rich we are ! Sha'n't I go and pay the ma* 
flOA this ndnnte, so that he need not come 
here again?' 

'Yes, do/ said her mother; 'but do you 
knoWj Nancy, how &8t you are talking ?' 

Nancy's walk in the open air, and the sight 
of Mrs. Ndson and Catharine, and the 
thought of paying the mason what they owed 
him, made her so happy, that she foi^ot 
every thing else for a moment, and she had 
talked away to her mother as if she had been 
alone vrith her. She blu^ed when her mo- 
ther fi^ke to her, and, without saying another 
word^ took the money to carry to the mason. 
After she had taken ^lough £rom the money 
to make six shillings, with what she already 
had, there was tenpence left. 'This,' said 
Mrs. Leonard, * with what we shall receive 
for the shirt, wiU keep us comfortable for 
some days, and by that i^auB I shall finish the 
work I am now doing. Nancy was right: J 
ought not to have been so downcast I wish, 
ma'ami, you had heard her beg mye not to be 
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down-hearted tMs morning. Her voice sound- 
ed like the ranging of a bird ; but 70a know, 
ma'am, sometimes we cannot bear to hear 
even a pleasant sonnd, and the more she 
begged me not to crj, the &ster my tears ran 
down. Bnt it seems as if Heaven had sent 
jon, this afternoon, to teach me how wrong 
it is to despond. I am snre I have a great 
deal to be thankfnl for in so good a child.' 

Nancy now returned again, for the mason 
to whom thej owed the money, lived onl j a 
few doors from them. * Mother/ said she, as 
she entered, * Mr. Horton said he was sorrj 
that he had said so much about it, and made 
me keep this fourpence for mjself ; so, mo- 
ther, put it with the tenpence.' 

Mrs. Nelson and the little girls now bade 
them good night, and returned home. 

< Nancj looked more pleased with the 
shirt,' said Julia, * than she did with all my 
money, though she can get but two shillings 
for it, and the money was almost four shillings.' 

^ What do you think was the reason ?' said 
Mrs. Nelson. 

^ I suppose she loves Catharine better,' said 
Julia. 
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< What did she saj to Catharine whea she 
thanked her ?* said Mr9. Nelson. 

< She said/ answered Juliaj^ ^ that it was so 
good in her to work for them instead of play^ 
iagy and she knew she did not love to work.' 

* Then,' said Mrs. Nelson, * Nancj knew 
that Catharine had given up what she liked, 
in order to do them good, and she thought 
more of that than of the money. Now, Julia^ 
do 7011 like Nanej anj the less for that ?' 

^ No, aunt, I iooH think I like her less fc»r 
it' 

^ I believe, Julia,' said h^ annt^ ' that jou 
gave up something jou liked for Mrs. Leo- 
nard ; did jou not ?' 

' Yes, aunt,' said Julia ; ^ but it was oxHy 
someL sugar-plums : but 1 am glad I did. If 
Nancj had known it, I suppose she would 
have been more obliged to me for the money.' 

^ Would that have made jou much hap- 
pier ?' 

*No, aunt,' said Julia;- *I can't teU why, 
but I was glad that she did not know it. I 
thought of it, and was glad I had passed the 
new French shop, with those prettj things in 
the window, made of sugar, that I should 
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have liked : and I don't think I should have 
felt at all happier if she had known it^ and 
thanked me as she did Catharine. Still I 
wondered she was more pleased with the 
shirty when thej were so poor.' 

* It is^ my dear Julia/ said her annt, ^ be- 
cause onr Fatibier in heaven has given to her, 
as he has to each of ns, a heart to love good- 
ness more than any thing else. While we 
keep these hearts innocent and pure, as he 
miade them, love and kindness are more j^re* 
cions to ns than money. And there is hardljf^- 
any being in the world so degraded and 
wicked, that he wotdd not be more grateful 
lor a cup of cold water, given in love, and 
when he who gave it wanted it himseL^ than 
for the richest gift; that did not come from die 
heart of the giver. Nancy knew that Catha- 
rine must really care for her^ if dhe made a 
sacrifice of her time and pleasure to do her 
good. She did not know that ^o» had given 
tip something yon liked,, for the same thing ; 
but your consdence, which folt so happy at 
the moment, toM you that there was some 
one who knew it, and who approved of your 
conduct, and that, you say, was enough; 
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you did not want Nancy and her mother to 
know it. 

* Never/ continued Mrs. Nelson, ^forget 
this afternoon, my dear Julia. Never forget 
that the poor, if they are ever so much in 
want, think more of the kindness and real 
goodness of those who assist them, than of 
the value of what they hestow; and that you 
must be good, if you would do good/ 

The smi having set, Julia kissed her cousin 
and ran home. When Mr. Nelson and his 
&mily were all assembled around the tea- 
table that evening, he told the children, that 
he meant to take them all out to their grand- 
&ther's the next Saturday afternoon. The 
children were all delighted. As for Jemmy, 
he tumbled like a monkey about the floor for 
joy; for they all loved theip grand&ther, and 
loved to go to his pleasant country-house in 
Brookline. Saturday soon came. When they 
were all seated in the carriage, Catharine 
said, ^O fiither, if you would but stop for 
Julia-^he would like to go so dearly/ 

< Well,' said her &ther, * this ride is to re^ 
ward you for being so indostrious and good a 
girl as you have been for these many weeks 
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past; and jou may tell the coachman to go 
to jonr uncle's house for Julia. But, I fear, 
she will shew her iU-humour, and spoil our 
ride.' 

' Oh ! no, &ther/ said Catharine; ^ I know 
she will not. Julia is verj good now.' Ac- 
cordinglj, thej went for her. Julia was de- 
%hted to go, and thej ware now all as hap-* 
P7 as we know childi^en can be and always 
are at going into the country. As thej were 
gdng over the Neck, little Lucj exclaimed, 
<Oh! do see all those pigeons upon the top 
of that house ! You could not put a pin be* 
tween them. What are thej all there for?' 

< I'll tell jou,' said James, who was in such 
glee that he could hardlj speak. ' Don't jou 
see? No, 70U can't read, Lucj, so fiur off j 
but you can, Kitty. See that sign; it says, 
'^Seed and Grain Store;" and the pigeons 
are come to getisome for themselves*' 

* Poh !' said Lucy, ^ the pigeons can't 
read.' 

^ Well,' said James, < I know that is what 
dney axe after. You see they are only wait- 
ing for those carts to be gone.' 

M 
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< They can't read, mother^ can they?' said 
Lucy. 

' No, dear,' said her mother. 

* Now, James, be serious, and see if jou 
camiot tell why thej are there.' 

* I have been thinldng about it, mother/ 
said James. — ^ The grain is in the bags in 
those carts, and I suppose some Mis out, and 
the pigeons know it; and when the people 
are all gone thej will pick it up. So, liocj^ 
the pigeons know more than jou do, and I 
don't believe they are so old as jou either. 
Do JOU think thej are, mother ?' 

< No, James; some of them are yerjjoung 
— ^not six mondis old.' 

* But, mother, how can thej know so much, 
when thej aane onlj babies ?' 

< This knowledge is bom with (hem, dear; 
it is caQed instinct Thej will never have 
an J more than thej have now: but Lucj, by 
and b J, will be wiser than the pigeons ; for 
her knowledge will grow every jear of her 
life.' 

^TiU she knows as much as jon, mo- 
ther?' 
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< Till she knowa much more, I hope, my 
child. Hub is the great difference, my dear, 
between us and Hke animals ; we are always 
acquiring more knowledge; we may always 
be improving if we please ; we have never 
done learning. After we have learned as 
much as we can here, in this world, when we 
shall have entered upon a new state of exist* 
ence, we shaE go on improving without any 
end.' 

' Then, mother,' said Catharine, < we shall 
learn all about the stars, and whether they 
are like our world.* 

'Yes,' said James, 'and whether soch a 
boy and girl as you and I are there, Lucy.' 

' I don't believe there is such a queer boy 
as you there,' said Lucy. 

They were now quite in the country. The 
air wa£i scented with an odour from the fresh 
earth, and from the young and tender grass 
which was just springing up. The robin was 
very busy, collecting miaterials for her nest, 
and you could see her running along for 
some distance^ seeking for what she wanted, 
and then stopping, and looking round as 
pertly as if she knew you were obeerving 
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her. The sparrow chirped merrilj ; the blue 
bird seemed — like Jemmj himself — ^too fioll 
of glee to know what she did ; and the plea- 
sant voices of the children sonnded sweetlj, 
as thej mingled with the song of the birds. 

Ther have now reached Brookline, and 
are at their grand&ther's door. One kiss 
and a ' How do yon do ?' to their grandfiither 
and grandmother^ and thej are rmming in 
every direction about the grounds. At last, 
Mrs. Nelson called them, and invited them 
to go with her to walk. <0, mother!' said 
Catharine^ 'do go to that beautifiil place, 
where we went last jear, to gather colum- 
bines.' She consented^ and the happj party 
set off. Mrs. Nelson stopped, and made the 
children look at the beautifdl tassels on the 
oak trees. <But look at this little brook, 
mother,' said James ; ' see how the tiny 
waves nm after each other ; just as we bojs 
do, when we come out of school. You see 
it has been frozen up all winter. Here is a 
beautiful yellow flower ; what is it, mother?* 

* There is another,' said Lucy. 

'And there axe a great ^many,' said the 
children all at once. 
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' They are oowslips,' aaid Catharina. 

' Here are the great stones,* said James, 
'to cross the brook upon. But, no; this 
shall be the bridge of boats, and I will be 
Xerxes, and this brook shall not be a brook ; 
it shall be the Hellespont, and jou shall be 
my armj. You will £nd all about Xerxes 
in Rdilin, Laoj, when 70U are old enough.' 

Mrs. Nelson laughed heartily at Jemmj's 
droilery; and the children made the woods 
echo with their merrj sounds. Th^ soon 
came to the place where the colunibines grew. 
It was a little sheltered nook under a rock, 
and there thej hung thdbr bright scarlet and 
yellow beads, nodding on their slender stalks 
to the slightest breath of wind. They gather- 
ed a fine bunch of them, and sat down on the 
rock to rest fiir a minute. ' Mother,' said 
Catharine, ' how hs^y every thing seems in 
the country! j^o one caa be naughty, I think, 
in the country, can they ?' 

< I think^ dear,' said her mother, * we are 
less likely to be out of humour in the country.* 

' I never should be cron in the country, 
I'm sure,' said Julia. 

^ But it is not merely necessary to be good- 

m2 
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natored, but to be good/ said Mrs. Nelson. 
^ Yet Boston is fnll of things more beautiful 
than these flowers/ 

* Why^ what, mother ? I am sure I don't 
know what jou mean.' 

* Would JOU give up Nancy for a bundi of 
columbines^ or even for the prettj book ?' 

< Noy mother, I like her better than the 
flowers.' 

< Well, m J dear, there are thousands such 
as she, in such a citj as Boston. These 
flowers will fade awaj, but Nancy's good 
heart and pure mind that we love so much, 
will be growing more beautiful every day.' 

< Oh ! yes, mother,' said Catharine ; ^ when 
I think of Nancy and other people that I love 
in Boston, it seems pleasant there ; but here, 
in the country, every thing looks so beautiful 
— and there are so many sweet sounds ! 
There are all the pretty birds singing; and 
every thing smells so sweet, it makes us 
happy without our thiulring any thing about 
it' 

* There is no hann in being happy, dear ; 
but if it teaches you to love your fellow* 
beings, it is better to be in the dty than in 
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the country. But wherever we go, we find 
the works of God. Look up at those beau- 
tiful clouds; you can see them in Boston. 
And see the golden sun just setting — and see 
that lovely moon — ^what a pretty silver bow 
she looks like now ! When the sun is quite 
down, she will grow brighter, and then the 
stars will appear. We can see all these in 
Boston. But we must go home now; your 
grandmother's tea is ready, I dare say.' The 
children had an exceUent appetite, from run- 
ning about so much, and enjoyed their suj^r 
highly ; after which they set off for home, as 
merry as they were when they arrived. But 
little Lucy soon fell asleep, and Jemmy had 
talked himself out. Catharine often repeated 
as they rode in, * What a delightful time we 
have had !' and as they left the pleasant green 
fields, and the birds that had nestled to sleep 
in the trees, she tried to remember what her 
mother had said to her, that wherever she 
went she would find the heauttful works of 
God, and that a pure and good hearty like 
Naancy Leonard! s^ wm more beautiful even 
tlian sprir^ flowers. 
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CHAPTER XL 

PARABLES AND FABLES. 

Mrs. Nelson was ratber surprised to see 
Catharine^ the next Thnradaj afternoon, 
come and seat.kerself hy her side widi a 
piece of sewing work in her handSy just as 
she did while she was so busy making the 
shirt for Nancy. 

<I thought, mjdear,' said her mother, *you 
wonld play this afternoon; what work areyoa 
doing now ?' 

<I am cutting these pieces of calico square, 
for patdi-work, as jou shewed me, mother. 
I did not want to play this aftesooon, as I 
used to do ; we had such pleasant times while 
I was making the shirt for Nancy, that I 
thought I had radier come and sit with you, 
and talk, if you will let me/ 

^ As there is no one here, Catharine,' tBaid 
her mother, * you may talk as much as you 
please — ^what have you to say ?' 

We all know, that if any thing will make 
a little girl silent, it is a full permission to 
talk ; this effect was now produced upon Ca« 
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tharine; she was silent for ten minutes at 
least. 

<I thought, dear/ said her mother, 'you 
wanted to talk.' 

' I did,' said Catharine, < but when jou 
said I might talk as much as I pleased, and 
seemed to be listening, I thought jou might 
think what I said fooHsh.' 

< Perhaps it might be so/ said her mother; 
*but what made jou so concerned about 
being foolish at this moment, any more than 
when 70U first sat down ? Have you any 
thing particularly foolish to say ?* 

* Oh no,* said Catharine ; * but when one 
thinks about what one says, it always seems 
as if one talked fooUshly.' 

' If you think about what you are talking 
o^' said her mother, 'I should think you 
would not have any thoughts to spare for how 
you say it ; when you were repeating to me 
what your Sunday-school teacher told you 
about the resurrection of Lazarus, I do not 
believe that you were thinking of the manner 
in which you told me about it* 

' Oh no, mother,' said Catharine ; < I was 
only thinkmg of Lazarus and his sisters, and 
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our SavioBr; I did not think of any thing 
else.* 

< You did not think of jourseli^' eaid her 
mother, < and so you could talk, and you 
could tell me all you knew of the subject; 
and I was very gla4 to hear you. And now 
you cannot talk, because you are thinking 
about yourself, and whether you shall not 
say something that is not very wise. I will 
allow you, dear, to talk foolishly, (as you 
call it,) that is to say, just as you please — ^I 
will think of what you mean to say, and not 
of you. So, my dear, what have you got 
this afternoon in that little book of yours that 
I once told you of, and that I hope one day 
will be worth reading ?' 

^Oh,* said Catharine, shaking he^ head, 
*that is my own book, mother; perhaps I 
shall not let you see it.' 

*Yes, yon will, dear,' said her mother; 
* I shall have to read it over and over again ; 
and I shall probably know more about it than 
you do yourself.' 

^ Oh, mother,' said Catharine, < there are 
a great many queer litUe pictures there, that 
you never saw — and stories too.' 
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« And I suppose,* said Mrs. Nelson, * you 
meant to tell me some of the stories this 
afternoon ?• 

* I was going, mother,* said Catharine, * to 
tell you a little story that I told James last 
n^t, when he asked me to teU him one. It 
is a fable ; if you would like to hear it, I will 
tell it to you.* 

Her mother said she should, and Catharine 
repeated the folldwiug fable : 

* Once there wa& a little bee who lived in 
tlie nicest hive that could be made : it was in 
the midst of a beautiful garden, and there 
were roses, and sweet-briars, and pinks, and 
honeysuckleff, all around it* 

* And you said there were tulips and migni- 
onette,' said litfle Lucy, who was sitting also 
by her mother. 

' Yes,* said Catharine, * there were all sorts 
of flowers. Well, this was a very happy little 
bee, and rery good, except somethnes, when 
he got into a passion, and then he was very 
disagreeable, and very naughty. His mother 
used to tell him that he was very foolish, and 
that one day he would do some terrible thing, 
and have to be punished ; but he did not mind 
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her, and one Bununer's daj, two little girls 
were walking in the garden, and went up to 
see the beehive; they were two good little 
girls, and were pleased with seeing the bees, 
and the flowers, and did not wish to hnrt 
anj thing; but this passionate bee, as soon, 
as he saw them, flew at the jounger, who 
was about three years old, and stung her in. 
the face : she cried and ran to her &ther, who 
was in the other part of the garden ; and he 
carried her into the house, and put something 
on the place where she was stong, to make 
it ache less. 

' The next morning, when the bees came 
out of their hive to get honey from the flow-' 
ers, they found, to their great sorrow, that the 
flowers were all gone : there was nothing bat 
green grass and tall trees; there were no 
flowers at all. In the middle of the night, 
when the bees were all asleep, the father of 
the little girl that was stui^, had had the bee- 
hive taken out of the garden, and put fkr 
away in the orchard, where the little girla 
never went. In the morning the queen of 
the hive sent for the little bee, and told him 
that it was all his &ult that ihey were turned 
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ont of their pleasant garden, and away from 
the beautiful flowers, and that if he did not 
learn to cure his temper, something worse 
would happen to him, and perhaps to them 
all; that he would lose hia sting that he 
made such a bad use of, and be good for 
nothing. 

' The foolish bee did not mind what was 
said to him — he did not care much, he said, 
for being turned out of the garden ; he had 
wings, and he could flj there whenever he 
pleased, and he could get just as much honey 
as ever. This was a yerj industrious bee; 
he collected a great deal of honej to carrj 
home to the hive every night, and he was 
very proud of gathering so much, and angry 
with any one that went near what he called 
his flowers* 

* It was not long before he was punished 
for his folly. As he was collecting his load 
of honey one day to carry home, these same 
little girls came to the rosebush where he 
was ; their mother had sent them to gather a 
rose-bud for her : they did not touch the fliU- 
blown one the bee was taking honey from, 
but as soon as he saw them touch one of the 

N 
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flowers, he flew at them in a great paseiciii. 
This time, instead of fljing in the little girl's 
face, he flew at hier bonnet ; it was a straw 
bomiet, and he was in such a rage that he 
stnck his sting in so far that he oonld not get 
it out, and it broke off short ; this hnrt him 
sadlj, and he flew home in great pain and 
yerj mnch ashamed. 

* The queen bee, who knows every thing 
that happens in the hive, sent for \am as soon 
as he came in. He came to her hanging his 
head, and dragging his wings on the gromid. 
<^Yon have been panished as I esqpected," 
said the queen, ''for your passionate beha- 
vionr; jon axe now nnfit to gather honej; 
yon will* see no more flowers for the rest of 
yonr life ; the only thing you are fit for Is to 
carry dirt ont of tiie hive : yon will never go 
for honey again ; andl hope that all the other 
bees will learn from yonr example, the folly 
of being passionate.'* 

* The poor bee thought of all the beantifiil 
flowers that he should never see, or smeU a^ 
again, and he was so grieved, that he could 
not lift up his head or move, and Hiey had to 
carry him off.' 
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* Did you make that all yotireelf ?' said her 
mother. 

^No/ .said Catharine; ^atmt and I were 
telling stories together the oth^ day, and she 
told me what a &ble Wasi and I made this ; 
but she helped me to think what to say, and 
how to tell it' 

'And what did James say?' asked Mrs. 
Nelson. ' He said^' answered Catharine^ * that 
he hoped if I wrote my fBible, I should not 
write the meaning under it, as they did in 
^sop's &bles9 for he hated that^ and any 
body would know what it meant without 
being told. — ^And now^ mother/ said Catha- 
rine, * I want you to tell me exactly what a 
parable means ; because, though our teacher 
told me, I don't think I understand it well 
enough to tell any body myself. What is the 
difference between a parable and a &ble? 
though I know they are not alike.' 

' Do yon remember any parable that you 
can repeat?' said Mrs. Nelson. Catharine 
related the parable of the Good Samaritan. 

* Is there any thing imposdble in this story ?' 
said Mrs. Nelson. 

< No, mother, I should think it was trae.' 
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* Could your fiible be true ?* asked her mo- 
ther. 

* No, mother ; bees never talk as we do.' 

* Then how are thej aUke, Catharine ?' 

* Why, mother, do^ou think the parables 
were really true stories ?' 

^ No, my dear, I do not' 
^ Then fables and parables too, are stories 
made up,' said Catharine. 

* Yes, but &bles cannot be true.' 

' And parables, ' interrupted Catharine, 
* might be true.* 

* Was there not any part of your foble true, 
Catharine ?' 

Catharine hesitated, and seemed to be 
thinking. * What part of it,' said her mother, 
< was it that James said you need not write 
down?' 

* The moral,' answered Catharine ; * Jem- 
my called it the meaning.' 

^ And what was that ?' said her mother. 

< It meant, mother, that passionate people, 
if they do not. conquer their temper, may do 
some dreadfiil things, which they may suffer 
for all their lives.' 

' And is this true or not ?* 
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^ Oh, yea, mother/ said Catharine ; < aont 
told me that it was verj trae/ 

'Well/ said Mrs. Nelson, 'can jou see 
anj resemblance now betvireen a parable and 
a fable ?' 

' Yes, mother, I think I can ; they both 
teach us something true.' 

'And what part of the parable of the Good 
Samaritan do we know is trae — ^what moral 
does it teach ?' 

* That we must take care of every body 
that we see suffering, just as if they were our 
neighbours and £nends,' said Catharine. 

'And now,' said Mrs. Nelson, 'cannot yon 
see any resemblance between a parable and a 
&ble r 

' Yes, I think I can ; they both teach us 
something true, and that is the moral : still a 
faUe cannot be true, but a parable might be. 
Then, mother, why is it not called a story, 
just like any other story ?' 

' That is a sensible question, my dear, and 
I will do my best to answer it I believe a 
paxable means not only a story, which might 
be true, and which is to teach something that 
is true, so as. to have what James calls a 
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iiieamug> but it must also be a storj, bearing 
a resemblance to a real state of things/ so b» 
to make jou see directlj that the stoiy which 
is not tnxe is just like one Ihat is, and you. 
perceive immediatelj what is its design. I 
will explain this to you hy the parable of the 
Good Samaritan. 

^Yott know that the ten commandments 
were given to Moses, and the Jews all ac- 
knowledged their anjthoritj. Onr Saviour 
wished to reprove the Jews for keeping the 
words of their law merely, and not attending 
to their meaning or spirit, and to teach them 
at the same time that the Samaritans, whom 
they despised, might have much more good- 
ness than they had, and obey the laws of that 
Being whom they pretended to serve, better 
than they did themselves. 

* The conduct of the Priest and Levite was 
exactly like the conduct oi the Jews in gene- 
ral — but more especially of the rulers, who 
were almost always Priests or Levites. And 
&e Samaritan meant those people of other 
nations whom the Jews despised and called 
idolaters, and yet who really, even accordix^ 
to their own law, were often more obedient to 
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the will of God, and understood their law 
better than thej did themselves. 

* This parable too was related to a lawyer ; 
so yovL see in everj part there was a meaning 
and a resemblance^ which made it applj ex- 
actlj to the purpose and shewed its design, 
and made it different from any common story. 
Do you think you understand, my dear ?' 

< Yes, mother, I think I do,' said Catharine. 
*The Elastem nations were very fond of 

parables^ as we find in the Old Testament. 
Their prophets took that method to reprove 
kings when they did wrong. They some- 
times called their poems parables ; and it is 
supposed by some, that the- book of Job is 
one of these poems — ^teaching us what great 
sufferings might be inflicted upon a good 
man, and teaching us also, at the same time, 
the greatness and goodness of God, and that 
all which he does is right, and that he never 
forsakes his children. 

* And now, my dear child, I think you had 
better put down your work, and take a little 
run, for I fear your poor brains may be 
puzzled.' 

< I shall try,' said Catharine, * to repeat 
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what jott have told me to aunt^ and if she 
can nnderstaud it, then you will know Hiat I 
do/ 

This is a verj good method, and we recom- 
mend all little girls and boys to follow i<^ 
when they are not sore that they quite under- 
stand a thing. 

Catharine took Lucy with her, and called 
Jamesy and they all went to work in their lit- 
tle gard^:i8. 

James had heard at the Sunday-school he 
went to^ an account of the way the scaflet- 
bean grows, and how curious and beautiful it 
is, and he did just as the Si^iintendant who 
gave them the account advised them. He 
asked his father how moist the earth should 
be, and he planted a number of beans at dif- 
ferent times, so that he m%ht see everj 
change, and some he planted which were not 
to be touched, but to be left to grow. 

James believed what he had heard about 
the bean ; but then he thought he should feel 
more sure of it, if he saw it ; and he found it 
very dij£cult to let those which he had plant- 
ed have a single quiet hour when he was at 
home. 
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The first day that he planted anj, he took 
one up at dmner-time^ when he came tiome 
from school^ another in the evening, and ano- 
ther the next morning. His father langhed 
at him; and Catharine coaxed him at last to 
leave the poor beans a litde while to them- 
pelves, and this verj evening was the time he 
had fixed to take them np, the last one first, 
so as to be able to see the whole £rom the 
time the bean first changed till it was a real 
plant. 

James had been near the place a dozen 
times, and tamed round and ran away, for 
fear he should break his resolution. But now 
his time was come — ^he had just scampered 
into the house for Catharine, as she was call- 
ing for him to go to their little gardens toge- 
ther. Catharine went to hers, to see if her 
mignionette seeds were come up, and found 
they were. 

<Oh, James, come and see!' said she; 
* my seeds are all come up.* 

< Your fiddlesticks !' said James ; ^ here, 
look at my beans. I see the two little leaves 
just peeping fi*om the one I planted first, so 
they are all fit to be looked at. Go, call 
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&ther and mother, Lucj ; go as &8t as ever 
jaa can. Do ccHne and see^ Catharine, this 
very minute.* 

* I will/ said Catharine ; * bat, James, yoxi 
ought not to call my mignionette seeds fiddle- 
sticks.* 

* Well,' said James, * I won't saj so again, 
if jon will only come and see my beans.* 

Catharine made an effort to overcome her 
displeasnre at having her mignionette seeds 
slighted; for she remembered the chrjsatis. 
Their father and mother soon came ont, and 
Jemmy had the satisfaction of seeing in his 
beans exactly what he had heard described 
at school. One bean vras jnst bursting out 
of its coloured skin, another had spread 
its two halves apart, and you could see the 
little hinge which holds the two halves to- 
gether ; then a very little root, to go down 
into the earth, and two ^j^ry small leaves 
which had been nicely folded inside of the 
bean, just ready to shoot up. 

Then James took up the bean which had 
been in the groimd the longest. * There, &- 
ther,* said he, * are the little roots, and they 
are all hollow for the water to go through, and 
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tfiat is the way the beaa drinks ; and there 
are the litde leaves which are to grow up out 
of the ground for the plant to breathe with, 
for plants breathe ; and now yon see, father, 
it is a plant/ 

*I am glad, my dear boy, that yon have 
remembered what yon heard, and hope, also, 
that you remember what this was to teach 
yon — ^that yon are to love and obey the great 
and good Being who has given yon eyes to 
see these beantifnl things, and who canses 
millions and millions of seeds to grow thus 
all over the world for food for all his chil- 
dren.' 



CHAPTER XII. 

WASHINGTON. 



Catharine's eonsin, Jnlia, came to pass 
the next Saturday afternoon with her, and 
what was still more agreeable, she came with 
a happy face and an obliging disposition. 
Catharine really loved Julia, and was willing 
to bear with her faults ; but she loved her 
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much better, and enjoyed seeing her macb 
more, when she was amiable and good^ 
tempered. 

After the little g^ls had talked awhile, 
(which means a great while, when it is two 
little cousins chatting together,) thej came 
to Mrs. Nelson, who invited them to join her 
in a walk she was going to take, to visit a 
poor woman. Both of them gladly accepted 
her invitation, and they all soon set off. 

Soon after they left the house, Julia said 
to her aunt, in a whisper, * Aunt, I have got 
a little money, that my father gave me this 
morning, in my work-bag ; if you are going 
to see any body that wants money, you can 
give it to them.' 

Her aunt thought a little while, and diea 
said, * If you would like it, dear, we will stop 
at a bookseller's, and buy some little books ; 
for where I am going, there are children who 
would be delighted with them.' 

' Oh yes,' said Julia, and ^ Oh yes,' said 
Catharine; but no sooner had she said it, 
than she remembered that she had no money, 
and could not have the pleasure of buying a 
book herself, to take to the children; and 
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when, a few minntea after, they stopped at 
the bookseller's, there was a slight shade of 
vexation on her countenance. She made an 
effort, however, to put awaj her feeling of 
mortification, and to enjoj the thought that 
Julia would give the children some books, 
and diat, if thej had them, it was as well 
that Julia should give them, as that she 
should. < It is quite as selfish,' said Catharine 
to hersdf, ^ for me to envy her this pleasure, 
as it would be for me to envy her the money 
to buy sugar-plums with; and I am sure I 
am glad, that Julia likes better to give books 
to these poor children than to eat sugar* 
plums.' All this passed in Catharine's mind 
as she stood by the counter, while her mo- 
ther inquired for children's books ; and when 
Julia called her to another part of the shop and 
said, * Come, Catharine, help me to choose 
these books,' she went with her &ce as bright 
as usual, to comply with her cousin's request 
We all know what an enticing occupation 
it is to litde girls to look over a collection of 
picture books, sad if the mothers and fiiends 
who assist them, tell the whole truth, they 

o 
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will acknowlec^e that thej enjoy it no les9 
than their children. 

After looking at perhaps a hundred, they 
decided upon * Early Lessons/ * Harry Bean^ 
foy/ < EUen and Mary/ and 'Cottage Stories.' 
Julia had not money enough to purchase all 
these, and they were trying to decide which 
they would relinquish, when Mrs. Nelson 
said to Catharine, ' My dear, if you please 
you may buy "Juvenile Correspondence/' 
you know I promised that, as you so patiently 
bore Lucy's tearing yours to pieces, you 
should have a new one.' Catharine looked 
pleased, but hesitated, and seemed as if she 
desired something else. 

' Is there any other book, dear, you would 
prefer?' said her mother. 

* No,' answered Catharine, * but I want to 
take all the books that we have selected, to 
the poor children that we are going to see ; 
and if you will allow me to spend the money 
which the Juvenile Correspondence would 
cost, that will make enough to pay for them, 
and you know I sewed together all the tora 
leaves of my old one ; I can manage to read 
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it, and I should rather do so, if you like it as 
well/ 

^ Just as well, my dear,' said her mother, 
< and better too, if* you wish it.' 

* Then,' said Catharine, * we can have all 
these' — 

* And some more,' said the bookseller ; 
' you can have two or three more.' 

* Then,' said Catharine, * I will have that 
nice spelling-book, and that hymn-book.' 

* There is still threepence due to you,' said 
tlie man. 

* Then, said Catharine, smiling, * I will 
have <^ James Talbot" for it, if you please.' 

We must recall the time when we were 
little children ourselves, if we would form 
any just notion of the ecstacy of these little 
girls, as they took possession of this parcel of 
books, to carry to some poor children that 
they had never seen. 

Would parents give their children a treat ? 
Would they bestow a luxury upon them? 
Let them feast their hearts with the thought 
of doing good to others ; let them have the 
luxury of giving to those who are in want. 
We doubt whether any child ever enjoyed 
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80 much firom going to a ball, or to the the- 
atre, as these two little girls enjojed on their 
way to the poor woman's house. 

It was a pretty long walk, and they had to 
go through narrow, dirty streets, where Julia 
would have once thought it was very dis* 
agreeable to go, but she had become inter- 
ested in other things, and did not think so 
much of soilii^ her shoes now as she once 
did. 

At last Mrs. Nelson went into a house, and 
up a flight of stairs, and then up another; 
the passage was so dark that she told the 
little girls to take hold of her gown, so as to 
keep close to her, for she knew the way. 
When they had all got up the stairs, she 
knocked at a door, and a young, pleasant- 
looking woman came, with a baby in her 
arms, to open it. She looked much pleased 
at seeing Mrs. Nelson and the little girls, 
gave them each a chair, and, seating herself 
took up some work that she was doing, still 
keeping her baby in her lap. 

^ How is your husband ? and how is your 
own health ?' said Mrs. Nelson. 

< I thank you, ma'am, he is pretty well, for 
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him ; he cannot jet sit up all day, and he is 
Ijing down now, but he is getting stronger, 
and now that he has given up spirits he is 
quite happy. Oh, ma'am, you can't think 
what a different house ours is now; when 
my husband can sit up, he helps me to sew 
this coarse work; he has learned to do it 
very well ; and now, instead of wicked words 
and wicked actions, we are as peaceful and 
happy as can be.' 

* Have you yet learned to read the book I 
gave you, Mrs. Reed ?' 

'Jjf'es, ma'am, and you know not what an 
unspeakable comfort it is to me to be able to 
read in it. I cannot afford to spend my time 
in reading it during the day; so after I have 
done my work, and my husband and children 
are in bed, then I take my book. People, 
ma'am, that always have been able to read 
and to know about God, cannot think what, 
or how, I felt when I learned to read that 
first lesson myself. I was in great trouble, 
but I minded this lesson. It was, ^God is 
good ; love him, think of him, pray to him, 
and trust in him.' And when I got on so 
that I could read all of it, one night, when I 

O 2 
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was dreadfiillj distresaed, the lesson that 
sajs^ 'I win lift mine eyes to the hiUs, 
whence cometh mj help,' was sach a comfort 
to me ! ^ 

' What first made jou so earnest to learn 
to read ?' asked Mrs. Nelson. 

* Whj, ma'am', said the poor woman, ' I 
wanted to read, that I might read my Bible ; 
every thing went against me in diis world; 
my hnsband had very bad habits, and was 
very cmel to me; I was even in danger of 
my life from him, when he was intoxicated. 
I had no means of support for my poor |kil- 
dren ; I had an in&nt and ooald not do mndi ; 
there was no help for me here, and I wanted 
religicm ; I wanted help from God ; I conld 
not read ; I conld not go to church ; I waa 
afraid to leave my babies so long : but I sent 
my children, that were old enough, to a Sun- 
day-school, and when they brought home 
their hymn-books, that the teachers gave 
them to learn, I used to take them in my lap^ 
and make them point out the words to me as 
they read them, and thus I tried to learn to 
read ; and when mj^ little children repeated 
those hymns which specif, of the mercy and 
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tender kindness of God, I naed to feel stronger, 
and as if I conld bear my trials better. One 
daj the teacher came to see the children, and 
after she had been talking to them a little 
while, I conld not help wishing I had snch 
privileges ; and I told her so, and then she said 
that if I would com& to the school, she would 
teach me to read. I felt rather awkward 
at going among children to learn to read with 
them, but I wanted so mnch to read my 
Bible, I thonght I wonld not mind it. I went 
with the children, and the teadier was very 
lai^ and took me in a comer b j m jseL^ and 
I was 80 determined to learn, that I remem- 
bered every word she said ; and then, ma'am, 
a little after this time, a good gentlemaa per- 
suaded my husband to trj the medicine to 
cure peo^ who drink spirits ; and tibis had 
Such an effect upon him, that instead of treat- 
ing me cruellj, he began to teach me to read, 
and learned of me how to sew ; and now he 
assists me in my labours, and helps to teach 
me how to read the word of God. And 
now, ma'am, iostead of thinking that there 
is nothing good and happj, I feel as if every 
thing was {[ood, every thing was right, every 
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thing was just as it should be. Oh, ma'am^ 
the world is all changed to me, and when^ 
after a hard daj's work, my poor sick hus- 
band and mj little children are asleep ; then, 
in the middle of the night, I open my book, 
and read in it words of encouragement and 
peace for those who wish to serve God ; and 
I feel as if he was speaking to me. I read my 
book over and over, and every time I read it, 
I take more pleasure in it ; and I suppose it 
is because my mind improves, and I under- 
stand its meaning better.' 

Just then the poor woman's husband e^ 
ed. Mrs. Nelson spoke very kindly 
and asked him how he was. He said, ^ He 
was getting bettei^ but he was very weak, and 
could not work out of doors yet ; but he felt 
so much happier now, that he wflfdered at 
his own folly and wickedness.' 

While he was speaking, the children came 
in ; they had been picking up chips for their 
mother. Mrs. Nelson called them up to her 
and asked their names : and Catharine and 
Julia gave them the books they had brought 
for them. They expressed their thanks as 
well as they could ; but it was evident their 
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little jiearts were too ftdl to speak ; fhej each 
caught hold of the books with the same eager- 
ness thej would have caught at a piece of 
bread, if thej had been, half starved ; their 
bright ejes shone, and the colour came in 
their smooth round cheeks, and thej looked 
confused with their own feelings. 

* Thank the joung ladies,' said their mo- 
ther ; and the little boj bobbed his head, and 
made the best bow he could ; and the little 
girls made their best courtesj. 

* Thej have learned to love books so, at 
the Sundaj-school,' said Mrs. Reed, * that 
thej like them better than anj thing. The 
joung ladies are verj kind, I'm sure.' 

Mrs. Nelson then told Mrs. Reed, that she 
was rejoiqed to see her so comfortable. * You 
are now,' md she, ^ in possession of the true 
riches ; for jou saj, Mrs. Reed, jou are en- 
tirelj satisfied with jour lot, since jou became 
religious; and this is the true meaning of 
what our Saviour said to the woman of Sa- 
maria, which JOU can now read about : ^* He 
that druiketh of the water that I shall give 
him, shall never thirst.**' 

She bade her and her husband good b je, 
ver J kindl J ; and told him, that she trusted 
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he would have strength given hun to«keep 
his good resolntion. 

' I hope, ma'am/ said the poor man, * that 
I shall. I shudder to think how I have 
lived, and how I might have died.* 

Before Mrs. Nelson and the little girls 
were down stairs, thej heard the shrill voices 
of the children exclaiming, ' Look at mine ! 
look at mine ! what beautiful books !' jump- 
ing and dancing, and giving vent to all those 
expressions of their happj hearts, which thej 
had k^pt in, while Mrs. Nelson and the little 
girls were there. 

As soon as thej were in the street, Catha- 
rine said to her mother, — ' Oh, mother, was 
it not good tp see them so pleased ?' 

* How prettj thej looked !' sai^Fulia. * I 
should not have thought they could have 
looked so prettj in such old plain clothes; 
whj, aunt, I wanted to kiss them ; thej were 
little dears, and I am glad, aunt, you thought 
of the books ; ikey would not have been so 
much pleased with sugar-plums; and I am 
sure I had rather have seen them and given 
them the books, than have had all the sugar- 
plums in the world.' 

^I never before, mother,' said Catharine^ 
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* knew what a comfort it was to be able to 
read the Bible; and I almost felt as if I 
should crj, when Mrs. Reed told of her 
tr jing to learn to read the hymns from her 
own little child, which it had learned at the 
Snndaj-schooly and then going there herself 
to learn. Mother, Til tell you what our visit 
made me think of/ 

^ What, dear ?' said her mother. 

*Of what you told us, when we were 
sitting with you upon the rock, where we 
gathered the columbines, that there were a 
great many people with pure and good hearts 
in Boston, and that they were more beautiful 
than the spring flowers.' 

Mrs. Nelson was glad to find that Catha* 
rine remembered what she had said to her, 
and she was much pleased to see the im* 
provement in Julia. She had hoped, as she 
was really a generous and well-disposed 
child, that she might be cured of her vanity 
and fretfulness ; and she perceived with plea- 
sure that Catharine was gaining a quiet but 
certain influence over her. 

As thej were passing the State-house in 
their walk home, they overtook Mr. Nelson, 
walking with James and Lucy, and he pro- 
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posed their going in to look at die statue of 
Washington. Thej had none of them seen 
it more than once, and thej were qnite 
pleased with the proposal. There was no 
one else there; the light was beantiliily and 
the calm dignitj, the qniet grandeur, and the 
noble simplidtj of the figure, seemed to have 
an effect upon them all, even upon the little 
girls. At last Catharine said, < How good he 
looks, &ther !' 

* I don't think I should have been afraid of 
him,' said Julia. 

<Oh no!' said Catharine, <I am sure I 
should have loved him.' 

' All children would have loved him,' said 
Mr. Nelson. ' I heard an anecdote of him 
the other daj that I should think would 
make th^n love him* As he had no chil- 
dren of his own, and had such great concerns 
as the freedom and the defence of his countrj 
to think of and attend to, no one would have 
wondered if he had not thought much about 
children ; jet, when his secretarj had a child 
very ill, he often assisted the parents in 
taking care of it, and frequentij joined, them 
in prajer to God for its recovery ; and onfie> 
it is said, some one went into the room and 
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fcnind him alone with the child, kneeling bj 
its becUdde^ and praying ferventlj to God for 
its life/ 

'I wonld rather have seen him then,* said 
Mrs. Nelson, * than when he received Lord 
Comwallis's sword/ 

* I saw the pictore of that the other daj/ 
said Catharine; 'bnt the next time I see 
it, I know I shall think more of how good 
he looked when praying for the little 
child.' 

< It was once,' said Mr. Nelson, <made a 
question bj some one, whether he, like some 
other distinguished men, was not deficient in 
pietj. A gentleman who heard it said, that 
at the opening of the first continental con- 
gress, at which he himself was present, it was 
thought proper that the meeting should be 
opened bj pra jer ; and among all those who 
were there assembled there was but one man 
seen on his knees ; and tbat man was George 
Washington.' 

* Don't you remember, &ther,' said James, 

'when you took us all, last summer, to see the 

beautifbl great elm tree, in Cambridge, under 

wMch General Washington first drew his 

P 
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Bword after be was made Commander-m* 
chief of the American army? Mother, did 
not jou make a drawing of it ?* 

<Yes/ said his mother, 'and 70a shall 
have it to copy ; and I will tell you, James^ 
of something I heard the other day of Wash- 
ington, that will please you, I think, and 
encourage you to be a good boy/ 

** * One day there were a number of gentle- 
men dining with Washington's mother ; and 
after they had been speakmg with great 
enthusiasm of some of the glorious deeds of 
her son, she remarked, 'I have never been 
astonished at any thing he has done, for 
George was always a good boy.' " 

' Mother,' said Catharine, * that reminds 
me of what I saw the other day, when you 
carried me to Miss M.'s in&int school. While 
you were taUdng to her, I was reading those 
large cards that were hung up about the 
room. On one of them was a little anecdote 
of Washington. It said, 'When he was a 
little boy, his father gave him a hatchet ; and 
he went into the garden, and cut a beautiful 
tree with it tUl he spoilt it. It was a &vour- 
ite tree of his fistther's ; and when he saw the 
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mischief he was quite grieved at it, and he 
asked every one in the house who it was that 
had rained the tree. George then came in, 
and his father said, " George, who killed my 
beautiful cherry tree?'* George was silent 
for a moment, and then he wiped away the 
tears that were in his eyes, and looking ri^ht 
up in his father's fiice, he replied, "I can't 
tell a He, ^ther ; you know I can't ; it was I 
did cut it with my hatchet." His father took 
him in his arms, and said to him, << You have 
told the truth, my dear boy ; and it is better 
than a thousand trees, if all their fruits were 
silver or gold." ' 

It was now time to return home ; they left 
Julia at her Other's, and the two little girls 
agreed before they parted, that they had 
passed as happy an afternoon as they did in 
the country. They had no pretty bunch of 
flowers to carry home, but they had the plea- 
sant thought of litde faces which Hiey had 
brightened with smiles, and this they would 
not have exchanged for the most beautiful 
nosegay that ever bloomed. 
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CHAPTER Xffl. 

NEWTON FALLS. 

'Mother/ said James, a week or two 
after the visit to Mrs. Reed's which we de- 
scribed in the last chapter ; * mother, this is 
Catharine's birth-day: it is the second daj of 
June ; she is ten years old ; what shall we 
do ? It is Thnrsday, and so I am ready for 
a firolic' * What kind of a frolic do you pro- 
pose, James, for your sisters? a game of 
ball, or of puss-in-the-comer, or hoop, or 
what ?' * Oh! &ther,' said James, * girls are 
so tender, so afraid of falling, and of being 
hnrt, that there is no frm in having them 
play boys' plays; bat can't we plan some 
amusement that will do for us all ?' < Well,' 
said Mrs. Nelson, * let us leave it to Catha- 
rine. What shall we all do this afternoon, 
Catharine, that will be pleasant to all? You 
shall choose.' Catharine thought a few mi- 
nutes, and then said, ' Let us take a ride to 
Newton Falls, and see unde William.' 

'Good! good!' said James, 'thafs the 
very thing ; I like it better than any thing/ 
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* And 80 do 1/ said Lucy. Their &ther and 
mother were as well pleased as the children^ 
and it was agreed that thej should go. * I 
think," said Mrs. Nelson, * that we had better 
go there to dinner.* 

' So many of us ?' said Mr. Nelson. 

* Yes, my dear,' said Mrs. Nelson ; * you 
know that such things never incommode un- 
cle William; lus hospitality always insures 
you a welcome, whether he has any dinner or 
not. If he had nothing but bread and water 
to give you, he would make it a feast by the 
cordiality with which he would offer it. And 
if he had the most sumptuous entertainment, 
it would all be forgotten in the love which 
would spread the table for whoever was there 
to partake of it. Come ! let us go, and not 
think about the dinner, for he will not, I 
am sure. Happy &ices, and honest hearts^ 
always find a welcome and a place at uncle's 
table.' The children obtahied leave to re- 
turn from school a little earlier than usual, so 
that the party succeeded in arriving at New- 
ton Falls about one hour before dinner-time. 

The first view of the house in which their 
uncle lived was, from the top of a hill, at the 
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foot of which it was placed. It was in a 
small sequestered vallej, through which the 
Charles river winds its way, among steep, 
rockj banks, covered with the most luxuriant 
and beautiful foliage. It was an old-&shioned 
house, with a porch in front, and a piazza at 
the side, almost hidden by the old elm trees 
that bent over it so completely and so grace- 
folly, and with such an appearance of kindly 
protection, Ihat its owner seemed to dwell 
there not as an usurper, but as a beloved in- 
habitant of the spot; not to disturb its peace- 
fulness, but to rejoice in it, and to love it, 
as the birds did, who, with their merry notes, 
seemed to be keeping there a perpetual holi- 
day. Very near the house, the river was 
seen sparkling through the rich shrubbery 
and wild flowers on its borders. The road was 
continued to the opposite hiU by a ample 
bridge, beautifully shaded and sheltered by 
the trees on the banks. 

' There is uncle William in the porch !' said 
the children all at once; ^ he is looking towards 
us ; he sees us ; oh ! he knows us, I am sure, 
for he has called coueon Ellen, and she is 
come out too.' 
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And now they are at the foot of the hill. 
Thej drive up nnder the old elm trees, and 
their uncle stands at the little gate to receive 
and welcome them. His was a real welcome 
that assured the most timid, and gave new 
joj to the gayest heart. There was in his 
manners a ch]ld*like gaietj, mingled with a 
gentle, manlj dignity, that inspired confi- 
dence and respect at the same time. In him 
Christian love had given the abiding charm 
of reality to Ihe chaxacter of the country 
gentleman. Children, (those nice judges^ 
where the truth of kindness of maimer is the 
question,) were the most ardent and devoted 
admirers of the character of diis good man. 
Boys felt that he did not foiget that he had 
once been a boy, and guds seemed to condder 
him as a sort of playmate. 

* This is Catharine's birth-day, uncle,' said 
James, after ' How do you do ?' hadbeai said, 
and as tiiey stood in theporch around him ; 
< fibther left it to her to choose some pleasure, 
and she chose coming here, and I like her 
choice.' 

* So do I, my boy,' said hia uncle, * and we 
will spend the day merrily* So let us go in ; 
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you want to Bee tihe old parlour, I know, 
though it is so low and small ; but it teaches 
me good manners/ he said, as he took off his 
hat, * for there is not room enough for me 
and my hat under the old beam.' 

It was true that the room was so low that a 
broad beam that went across the middle of it 
did not leave room enough for their imdey 
who was very tall, to stand under it with 
his hat on. 

< Oh, I have the advantage of jon, uncle,' 
said James : ' I can stand on tip-toe and not 
touch. In our high rooms in Boston, I am a 
short little fellow, but here I feel prettj tall.' 

' James,' said his mother,' jour uncle lets 
jou talk too much, I fear.' 

^ I can't help talkmg, mother,' said James, 
* when I come to Newton.' 

'Talk as much as you please, Jemmj,' 
said his uncle to him, as he saw the little 
fellow running backwards and forwards in 
the piazza, looking into the windows as he 
passed them, to pour out the fulness of his 
joj in whatever words came uppermost. 

'Maj we run down to the river before 
dinner, mother?' said Catharine; 'and will 
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jou go with US?' Her mother gladly con« 
eented. 

* And I will be your beau/ said her uncle, 
' as it is your birth-day, Catharine. Here is 
an old man's arm for you.' Catharine 
caught hold of her uncle's arm, as every girl 
who knew him would have done, with an ex- 
pression of grateful delight; and in a few 
minutes they were by the river ride. 

' Now, my dear,' said her uncle, * I wiU set 
you free ; and you may run about where you 
like, and as you like, while your &ther and 
mother and I chat together upon that bench 
under the old oak.' 

Little Lucy remained seated on the bank 
near her mother, while Catharine and James 
scampered over the green lawn, and through 
the wild shrubbery. Lucy was so engaged 
in filling her lap with buttercups, that she 
made no noise. James and Catharine were 
out of hearing, and liiere was no sound but 
the mxmc of the river running over its stony 
bed, not in angry, but in spordve mood, its 
waters all sparkling and smiling as they hur- 
ried on, continually descending to the Fall at 
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a Kttle distance, where they tumbled over the 
rocks down a height of about twenty feet. 
The full, deep, and. unceasing roar of the 
great Fall, the gentle, more broken, and varied 
tones of the rapids above, and the silvery, 
soft notes of the little waves running over the 
smooth pebbles at their feet, made a concert 
of sweet sounds, that can only be understood- 
by those who have listened to such musicy 
and given their hearts to such scenes. Mrs. 
Nelson, who had passed weeks and months 
in this secluded spot when she was a girl, 
who had there first learned to love the works 
of God, and read the great book of nature, 
felt as a child that returns to its home after a 
long absence ; joyful, but serious and silent, 
from the fulness of her emotions. The cha- 
racter of her uncle, which seemed only a 
sweet echo of the spirit of the place; the 
sight of her own children, expressing their 
childish gladness at its beauties, just as she 
had once expressed her own ; — every thing 
around, awoke feelings and thoughts that 
filled her mind, as she sat with her husband 
and uncle under the old oak, contemplating 
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and drinkmg in the blessed influencesy the 
deep joy, that seemed to dwell in this lovely 
and peaceM place. 

After a while her uncle said, ^ There are 
some people who think this spot must be too 
lonely for me— 4hat this valley is too narrow 
and confined. The surrounding hills do, it is 
true, cast their broad shadows over us ; but 
the river makes up for all ; that is always 
a cheerful companion ; it tells a tale that is 
never tedious, and it suits me in all humours. 
It is never duU ; it puts life into every thing. 
As it comes down from its quiet source 
among the hills, I welcome its sober face ; as 
it hurries on to the busy world, I bid it carry 
my prayers and my blessing with it. But 
see those little rogues ; they are on the 
bridge, and I must go to them lest they forget 
themselves, and fell over the railing, which is 
not strong/ From a little island in the mid- 
dle of the river, a very narrow bridge had 
been thrown over to the opposite bank ; and 
there were Jwnes and Catharine leaning over 
and watching the leaves and flowers which 
they had thrown in, in order to see how they 
would sail down Qke stream. In a few mi- 
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nutcB the tall, graceM figure of their tmcle 
made one of the lUtle group, on the rastic 
bridge in the middle of the river; and the 
gratified parents saw him with one in eadi 
hand, leading them back across the bridge. 

The dinner hour had now arrived, and 
thej all retomed to the house where thdr 
kind cousin EUen waited to welcome them* 
Exercise and a long ride had given them an 
excellent appetite for the repast, which the 
hospitality of their uncle had provided for 
them. 

Never was there a table at which happier 
&ces assembled, than were always seen round 
the table of this good man — ^this true gentle- 
man, gentle in word, in thought, in deed^ 
who never forgot the rights, the wants, the 
feelings of anj one, the most insignificant, 
who came within the sphere of his kindness* 

As soon as the dinner was over, a walk 
was proposed to the Falls bj the children, 
which was granted them upon the condition 
that thej should be oarefiil, and go onlj 
where thej were diiected, as the wildness 
and abruptness of the banks made it danger* 
ous. . < I shall take chaige of Catharine,* 
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said her uncle. < And I of Jemmy/ said his 
fibther. < And I will take little Lncy/ said 
cooasn Ellen. ' It is left for me to lead the 
way/ said Mrs. Nelson; and diey all sallied 
forth. 

Jnst below the Falls a narrow, rocky point 
runs ont into the river, so harrow that one is 
obliged to walk with care in the Ettle path 
that has been trodden by those who have 
been there to enjoy the scene. From this 
point the view extends up the river, and em* 
braces the Falls which we have already de- 
scribed. There the stream comes tombling 
and roaring over the rocks, and aU is tmnnlt 
and foam ; a little below, all is peaceM, the 
motion of the waters is so gentle, as scarcely 
to be perceived, and the high banks, covered 
with tall trees and flowering shrubs, are re* 
fleeted so perfectly, and look so still, that one 
can hardly believe it is the same broken and 
rough waters that lie there like a mirror, 
sending back 'every image with the sober 
quietness of truth. On the nde of the little 
cove, farmed by the point as it stretches into 
the river, is an old snuff-mill, so brown from 
age, so covered by old trees, so carefully 

Q 
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placed among the rocks^ that it does not, like 
most of such money-making contrivances, 
mar the natural features of the place ; on the 
contrary, the mde hridges, and narrow path* 
wajs made for the accommodation of the 
workmen, add to the beautj and picturesque 
loveliness of the scene. 

After the whole party were safely seated, 
upon the rocks, on the little point we have 
described, and had viewed and enjoyed its 
beauties awhile in silence, the children, who, 
like the birds, must make their own music, 
began to chatter. * Mothelr,' said Catharine, 
*do look at that beautiftil hemlock, how it 
leans over the top of that rock ; it looks like, 
the plume in the picture of the wurrior that 
my father shewed us the other day.' * Unde,' 
said James, < there^s that tall, thin-looking 
man going up the side of that steep bank ; 
it does not seem as if there was any path for 
him to walk in ; he looks like Don Quixote. 
See, he is stopping to look at us ; oh, uncle ! 
see, he is bobbing his head at you.* * Why 
that is Captain Nat ; don't you know Captain 
Nat,' James ?' said his uncle. * Mother, mo* 
ther,' said Lucy, * did you ever see so many 
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flowere together? What a noise the Fall 
makes I how the water keeps tumbling doyrn 
and running on without ever stopping ! Mo- 
ther/ said she, after a short pause, * how does 
the water ever get back again ?' * It does not 
go back again the same waj/ said her mother. 

* But where does it all come from, mother ?' 

* I can only tell you, Lucy, that rivers usually 
come from smaU springs rising among the 
hills, which are fed by rains, and which never 
fail. When I think of a river, Lucy, thus 
flowing on for thousands of years, it seems as 
wonderful to me as it does to you/ 

After a little while, Catharine and Lucy 
asked to be allowed to go into the woods, to 
fill their baskets with wild flowers. Cousin 
Ellen was kind enough to take charge of the 
children, while Mr. and Mrs. Nelson, with 
their uncle, enjoyed in their own way, which 
was sometimes in pleasant talk, and some- 
times in silence, the remainder of the after- 
noon, strolling about amidst the lovely scenes 
around them, scenes, as Mrs. Nelson said, 
that could never be forgotten, and cannot be 
described. 
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TliB de^ shadows now sjnread all over the 
little valley^ except where, here and there, the 
light of the declining day streamed in throngk 
the narrow openings in the j^oods and the 
snrrounding hills, or the yellow beams of the 
setting snn gilded the npper branches of the 
old oaks and elms, the feathery tops of the 
hemlocks, and the wild shmbbery on the sum- 
mits of the high rocks. 

'^^ Welcome the coming, speed the parting 
.guest,' " said their uncle, as they all stood 
together admiring the lovely scoie. < I have 
requested Ellen to let us have tea early, that 
you might have time to return in season, aa 
you have a long ride before you.' 

The cheerful meal was over, the children 
had all received their uncle's fiurewell kiss ; 
all of them, Catharine especially, were loaded 
with flowers, and the last ' Good night, unde !' 
was said as the carriage drove off from under 
the fine old elms before the house. There the 
kind old gentleman still stood in the porch ; 
the honeysuckles, as the wind blew themi, 
waved their fragrant wreaths round his be- 
loved and honoured head. 'Dear, kind 
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uncle!' said Catharine^ ^how good he looks! 
There he is, standing in the porch, just as 
when we came, waving his hand to us. How 
I do love him !' * And so do I,* said James 
and Lucy. <I am glad I remembered that 
it was jour birth-daj, Catharine,* said James ; 

* and I think you chose the very best thing. 
Have not we had a delightful day, &ther ?' 

* I am sure we have, my dear boy,' said 
Mr. Nelson. ' Don't ytni think so, mother ?' 

^ Indeed I do, James,' said his mother; 
' there is no pleasure I enjoy so much as I do 
passing a day at Newton; and when I used to 
pass weeks and months there, it was always 
the same thing. If it was raiuy, and we 
were all shut up in the house, it was just as 
pleasant; for uncle William was only the 
more agreeable, and, if possible, more kind. 
And he was so to all ; he never forgot any 
one ; he made all happy who came under his 
roof 

* How is it, mother,' ssdd Catharine, * that 
uncle William makes every body so happy?' 

' It is his true Christian charity, my dear ; 
his Christian love, that feels for all, and 

q2 
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honours alL He never aaks whether a per- 
son is old or joungy rich or poor, wise or 
simple, distingiiished or obscure, but all axe 
to him as brethren; he sympathizes with, 
and feels for alL This in him is not merely 
a matter of principle, but of leeling; it in* 
flaences him in tr^es, jnst as it does in 
great things; it is never jbigofcten. He does 
not keep his goodness, as Patrick does his 
Snndaj coat, onlj for hoUdaTs and greai oc- 
casions ; it is his everj-daj gtirmeixt* 

* That is the reason,' said Mr. Nelson, 'it 
sits so easilj, so gracdully upon him. He 
is the best illustration I know of the great 
truth, that the perfection of Christiaa Idnd- 
ness, produces tlie perfection of gentlemanly 
manners. I like td take yon to your uncle's, 
my childjpen, not only for the pleasure it gives 
you, and that yon may learn what truly 
gracefiil manners are, but still more, that by 
becommg acquainted with, and loving hia 
character, you may learn to know and to 
love what is the only true fouxkdation of 
genuine hospitality and of real politeiiass.' 

The hearts of the children were so full. 
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that there was not a sleepj eye among them 
when they arrived at Boston. And the 
thought of what a pleasant day it had been 
to them, and how good their uncle was, 
mingled with thek simple prayers, as they 
thanked their Father in heaven for all the 
happiness they had ei^oyed, and all the 
blessings they posflessed. 
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Works for Children and for Sunday 
Schools ^puhlishedby the Rev. S, Wood, b. a. 

Aad tQ be had of Simpkin and Marshall, Sta^ 

tioners' Court. 

Bible Stories, Part I., containing 
Stories taken from the Old Testament. Second 
Edition. Price U, 6d, in cloth. 

In this Second Edition, the Author has added 
'* The Call of Abraham/' and '' The Dispute be- 
tween the Herdmen;" he has also lengthened 
several of the stories by inserting some interesting 
particulars not included in the former edition ; 
and in several passages he has adhered more dose- 
ly to the style and the words of Scripture. 

Bible Stories, Part 11., containing 
Stories taken from the New Testament. Price 
2t, in cloth. 

^' The Bible Stories are given chiefly in the lan- 
guage of the Bible, which appears to us to be the 
wisest plan. IVlr. Wood's reflections axnl e^cpla- 
nations are natural and usefuL We think a child 
eould not be carried through these two volumes, 
by a prudent instructor, without receiring most 
valuable impressions of futh and piety."«*CAm- 
tkn Ee/ormer/i^ Jaauarif 1833. 



"We give it as our decided opinion, that a 
more useful little volume could not be put into 
the hands of children. It is quite free of every 
sectarian feeling, and is interspersed with a num- 
ber of notes, which may be useful to many pa- 
rents as well as children. The reflections are brief, 
natural, and usefuL We are not aware of any 
volumes which are better entitled to occupy a 
shelf in the libraries of day and Sunday-schools. 
Mr. Wood has our unqualified approbation for his 
valuable labours.''— ^t^/e Christian/or Sept. 1832. 

j41so edited hy the same : 

The Well-spent Hour, reprinted 
from the American edition. 2d ed. 2s. half-bound. 

Alice and Ruth, or the Duty of 
Obedience, reprinted from the American edition, 
and ornamented with a Wood Engraving. Ad. 
sewed in a neat wrapper. 

These two little works are well adapted for 
Prize-books, in Schools. 

By the same jiuthoTf 

And to be had of R. Hunter, St. Paul's Church- 
yard, 

Addresses for Sunday-Schools, 
with Appropriate Prayers. Price 3s. in cloth. 

"The 'Addresses* with 'Prayqffe* are scriptu- 
ral as weU as rational in their doctrine ; the mo- 
rality which they inculcate is suited to the under- 
standing and wants of Sunday-scholars, the in us- 



trations are often striking, and the language plain 
and simple." — ChrMan Reformer far Jan, 1833. 
" We have perused the Addresses to Sunday- 
schools with very great pleasure. They are written 
in that happy style, plain, affectionate, and fa- 
miliar, which is sure to fix the attention and in- 
terest the young, and are eminently calculated to 
do good, both from their own intrinsic excel- 
lence, and as furnishing valuable models to those 
engaged in the interesting duties of the institu- 
tions for which they are intended." — Christian 
Pioneer for December 1831. 

Prayers for Sunday-Schools, 

with Lists of Books suitable to the Children, and 
Hints to the Teachers. 2s. half-bound. 



**A Sequel to the Well-spent 

HOUR^* hy the same Author y has been pvh^ 
lished in Americay and nmy be had at J, MoT' 
don*Sy St. Martin* S'le-gr and. 
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